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PREFACE. 



In the following pages an attempt is made to supply 
such a sketch of the great Empire, of which the 
British Isles are only a seventieth part, as may give 
young readers some knowledge of the position, extent, 
and general features of the various lands ruled by 
our countrymen abroad. 

In the space allotted to each country regard has 
been paid rather to its human interest, past or pre- 
sent, historical or commercial, than to its mere size. 

As the British Isles are used in these pages as units 
for the measurement of our foreign possessions, it 
may be useful to quote here their area. 

^3- I^ngth-Brcadth. ^^ 

England .... 51,005 360^ 367* Rutland 
Wales 7f398 

Scotland fP,^*"^^^^ 2^'^ 286 160 



i isles 

Great Britain 
Ireland . . . 
Isle of Man . . 
Channel Islands 

British Isles . . 



4»463 

88,866 600 367 
32,523 290 175 
220 

83 



121,692 



Square 
miles. 

. 150 

Middlesex . . 281 

Anglesey , . 302 

BedOford. . . 462 

Hertford . . 611 

Berks . . . 705 

Surrey . . . 748 

Derbyshire . . 1029 

Cornwall . . 1365 

Sussex . . . 1460 

Devonshire. . 2589 



* Measured along Long. 2® W. 

' From Land's End to east coast of Norfolk. 
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It may be useful also to quote a few of the varying 
distances between meridians of longitude, or, as they 
are hereafter called, ""noon-rings, in the latitudes in 
which our main possessions lie. 

The numbers are given in geographical miles or 
nautical knots, because each knot is equal to a 
minute of latitude, that is the 2T,6ooth part of the 
earth's circumference at the Equator. 

At the Equator i** =60 knots 

In latitude 10°, or on the loth day- ring = 59*1 knots 

= 56 „ 

= 46 „ 

= 40*2 „ 

= 362 „ 
= 30 ». 

In the ten degrees of latitude or day-rings 50 to 60 
in which the British Isles lie, the distance between 
the meridians or noon-rings varies from 38 '6 knots 
at Land's End to 30 knots in the Shetlands. 

For rough measurement it will suffice to reckon 
10 knots as equal to iii English miles. More 
exactly, 100 knots are equal to 115 J English miles 
(nearly). 

In time the distance between any two meridians or 
noon-rings in any latitude is four minutes. Thus 
every place has noon four minutes after places one 
degree to its east^ and four minutes before all places 
one degree to its west. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BRITISH ISLES. 

The English lad who has carefully mastered the geo- 
graphy of his own neighbourhood, county, and country, 
may hope to extend his view further with advantage. 
He will wish to learn something first of that group of 
more than a thousand islands of which Great Britain 
is the largest, and next of the countries in other climes 
which are under his Sovereign's rule. 

From having so often surveyed the globe, he will 
have noticed that the British Isles lie about the centre 
of the great masses of land on the surface of the 
earth. From his own experience he knows that our 
weather is never too hot or too cold 16 forbid work, 
whether of hand or head, and that business is never 
stopped by earthquakes or hurricanes. 

He cannot fail to have heard of the advantages 
which our country gains from the belt of water by which 
it is severed from the mainland. Forming a highway 
of trade, this belt enables us to fetch and carry goods 
cheaply, to and from any part of the world. It spares 
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us the need of taking away from our fields and factories 
many thousands of hands to guard a long land frontier. 

Time was when this was not so; when Britain 
formed part of the mainland of Europe. 

We have seen that the surface of England slopes 
from north-west to south-east. If the whole west of 
Europe were upheaved only 200 feet — the height of 
many a church spire — ^we might walk dryshod east- 
ward from London to Belgium, from Norfolk to Hol- 
land, from Yorkshire to Denmark. 

Our eastern shores are, on the whole, sandy and 
flat, though here and there crop up cliffs, just as here 
and there from our plains rise low hills. 

Our western shores, on the other hand, are indented 
and craggy. 

Having noticed this already in our wanderings about 
the southern two-thirds of Great Britain, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the formation of the northern 
third of the island is in this respect similar. 

Scotland, too, we shall find presenting a rugged 
wall of heights to the west, but gradually relaxing her 
frown towards the south-east. 

As we shall find it useful to compare our foreign 
possessions with the British Isles, it may be as well to 
notice some measurements. 

The extreme length of Great Britain from north- 
east to south-west is 600 miles in a straight line, 
along the west coast from the granite cliffs of Land's 
End to the red sandstone rocks overlooking Pentland 
Firth. From Duncansby Head along the east coast 
to the South Foreland is 540 miles. From the latter 
to Land's End is 320 miles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SCOTLAND. 

§ I. Historical. 

Less than 300 years have passed since this northern 
third of the island of Great Britain ceased to be a 
separate kingdom. 

Time after time during the foregoing centuries 
had the kings of the southern realm striven, with no 
lasting success, to extend their sway over their kinsfolk 
north of the Cheviots, and to force the Scottish 
sovereigns to do them homage. Time after time had 
the hardy Scots beaten back the encroaching southron 
overlords. During centuries of border warfare had 
Scotch Douglas fought against English Percy, at one 
time for flocks and herds, at another for honour or 
revenge, upon the bleak moorlands, which, stretching 
in a north-easterly direction from the head of the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tweed, form a natu- 
ral barrier between the two countries. 

At length, on the death of the English Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1603, the Scottish King James Stuart 
mounted the throne of England, as the great grandson 
of our Henry VII. 

Then at last the two peoples, having one sovereign. 
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agreed to live peaceably side by side. Yet a hundred 
years more passed before one government was 
established over the whole island. Both nations then 
agreed to become one people in their dealings with 
outsiders ; but sixty more went by before they became 
one in feeling. 

To this day each nation maintains its own laws, 
churchy and local customs. 

The inhabitants of the southern part, or Lowlands, of 
Scotland, are the offspring of Angles and Saxons 
mated with daughters of Picts and Scots. The Scots 
are thought to have come over from Ireland across 
the narrow North Channel before the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain. They overcame and drove away from 
the plains to the mountains earlier settlers akin to the 
Keltic tribes of southern Britain, whom they next pro- 
ceeded to harass. Having rocky fastnesses wherein to 
entrench themselves, these northern savages were able 
to withstand such power as Rome chose to put forth, 
and to retain their homes intact. They were, however, 
no match for the Angles and Saxons who, sailing up 
the Tweed and the Firths of Forth, Tay, and Clyde, 
little by little overspread and subdued the whole of the 
Lowlands. On the north-east the Keltic tribes were 
beaten back by Norsemen, who long held Caithness, 
and the Orkney and Shetland Isles. 

Thus only the north-western parts of the country, 
the barren Highlands, and the Western Isles or 
Hebrides, as in England the Cumbrian, Welsh, and 
Cornish heights, were left to the earlier Keltic 
settlers. 

The natives of those parts still speak their old 
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tongue, which is called Gaelic, and is akin to the 
Erse spoken by the Irish, the Cymric spoken by 
the Welsh, and the Manx of the Isle of Man. 

Let us now glance briefly at some of the natural 
features of — 

" Caledonia stem and wild, 
Land of the heather and the flood." 

If we were to grind down the surface of England 
and Wales, so as to fill up their hollows and bring all 
to one level, we should have a surface less than 
500 feet above the sea. 

Southern Britain has only twenty-four peaks above 
2000 feet in height, of which only five exceed 3000. 

Were we to grind down the quartz and granite 
peaks and ridges of Scotland, to fill up her narrow 
glens, and raise her plains to one level, we should 
have a table-land towering far above that of England. 

The loftiest Highland peak, Ben Nevis (i.e.. Cloud- 
capped Hill), reaches a height of 4406 feet, which 
exceeds by 1244 feet Scafell, the highest of our 
Cumbrian mountains, and by 836 feet, the Welsh 
Snowdon. 

The Highlands boast four other peaks,* of 4000 
feet and upwards, and many above 3000 ; while even 
the Lowland hills throw up several peaks nearly 
3000 feet high. 

England is a land of broad well-watered plains, 

^ Ben Muich Dhui, or Black Boar Mountain (4296 feet), 
Caimtoul, Cairngorm, and Ben Attow. Ben is of course the 
same Keltic word as Pen in the British Pen-y-gant. A Welsh- 
man often pronounces B as P. 

B 
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and of rolling uplands, drained by gently flowing 
streams. But of Scotland three-fourths consist of 
barren mountains and rugged moors, while her 
narrow glens are seamed with swift mountain 
torrents. 

§ 2. Outline. 

In searching the map of Scotland, to look for the 
high peaks just named, we cannot fail to have noticed 
how unlike is its outline to that of England. Its rocky 
and rugged coast is far more deeply indented, especially 
on the west, where it is pierced by deep narrow inlets, 
some of which admit the waters of the Atlantic thirty 
miles inland. With but half the area of southern 
Britain, Scotland has a coast-line of '2500 miles. One 
of her counties, Argyll (which means West Gael), has 
600 miles of sea-coast ; which is just one-third of the 
coast-line of all England. This long sea-board, 
tenanted chiefly by prudent and industrious fisher- 
men, forms, even more than that of Southern Britain, 
a nursery for the supply of those hardy seamen by 
whose skill and bravery we keep command of the seas. 

From north to south Scotland spreads, not to say 
sprawls, over nearly four degrees between the 54*^ 
and 59th day-rings,' and is about 280 miles long. 

Its easternmost headland, Buchan Ness, stretches 
a few miles to eastward of the second noon-ring,* 

* Eveiy place on the same parallel of latitude has days of the 
same length at the same time of year. The word day-ring, as 
briefly embodying this fact, is hereafter used for parallel of 
latitude ; see " Glimpses of the Globe," p. 80. 
- * " Noon- ring ; " as all places on the same meridian have noon 
at the same time, noon-ring, which expresses this fact, is here- 
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which, in England, passes from Berwick-on-Tweed 
alongside the Pennine range, over the Peak district, 
and between Stafford and Birmingham, to St. Alban's 
Head. 

From Peterhead (the easternmost town in Scot- 
land, and the headquarters of the whaling fleet,) to 
the western shores of Ross, the breadth of the main- 
land, covering about four noon-rings, is 160 miles ; 
while the wasp-like waist between the Firth of the 
Forth and that of the Clyde, is only thirty-three miles. 

The island of Great Britain may be likened to a 
grotesque human figure, seen sideways, squatting 
with its head bent forward and capped by a high 
bonnet The Mull of Galloway will be the tip of 
the chin ; the Mull of Cantyre, that of the nose ; 
Wales the hands ; Cornwall the feet. Both nose 
and feet nearly touch the sixth noon-ring, stretching 
further west than the finger-tips at Holyhead^ and St. 
David's Hefad ; while the shaggy eyebrow of Ardna- 
murchan stretches as much to westward of the sixth 
noon-ring, as the back of the head at Buchan Ness 
stretches to eastward of the second. 

Round the headgear and wrinkled face of our 
seated figure hover hundreds of birds, moths, and 
gnats, — the inner and outer Hebrides, and the Ork- 
ney and Shetland Isles. Between nose and chin 
opens the mouth, formed by the Firth of Clyde. 

With this mouth Scotland speaks to all the world, 
by sending forth everywhere well-built clippers and 
steamships. 

after used instead of meiidiln of longitude; see ''Glimpses of 
the Globe," p. 79. 

B 2 
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The mouth is fringed with a heavy moustache ; for 
so we may call the mountains, reaching from the 
Highlands down to the northern shore of the 
Firth. 

This fanciful image may serve to impress on our 
minds the shape, size, and position of the country, of 
which we are now to examine the structure. 

The whole area of its mainland is 26,000 square 
miles ; that of its hundreds of islands amounts in all 
to 4000. Of all this surface, only one-fifth can be 
worked by the plough ; the rest aflfords heather 
for grouse, forests for deer, and herbage, mostly very 
scant, for hardy breeds of cattle and sheep. 

Besides some 1500 square miles of wasteland, the 
lakes dotted over the country amount in all to 500 
square miles, or a sheet of water twenty-five miles 
long and twenty broad. 

Driven to thrifty habits by their damp sunless climate, 
and the poverty of their soil, the Scots have earned world- 
wide fame for their skill in farming and gardening. 
In whatever quarter of the world the hardy and enter- 
prising Scot settles, taking as his motto " Waste not, 
want not," and thriving where a thriftless man would 
starve, he contrives, by care, skill, and hard work, 
to turn the wilderness into a smiling land. 

The same energy, shrewdness, and forethought, 
bring him no less success in trading and manufac- 
turing pursuits. 

The population of their whole country is only about 
the same as that of London, and little more than one 
seventh of that of all England. But the number of 
Scots who have won wealth or fame exceeds this 
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proportion. From many a lone cottage, farm, or 
manse in the bleak moorland glens, where from child- 
hood he has been frugally and piously trained to 
" plain living • and high thinking," the Scotch lad 
sallies forth to cope his schooling at one of the old 
universities of St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, or 
Glasgow, or to begin life in a warehouse in some 
large town. Starting without a penny, after a life 
of toil, self-denial, and forethought, he not unfre- 
quently bequeaths to his children well-earned wealth 
and an honourable name. 

Of those who have shed glory on the British name 
as explorers, inventors, statesmen, warriors, poets, 
and thinkers, not a few are enrolled among the 
worthies of Scotland. 

We shall find it convenient to deal with Scotland in 
three sections ; viz. — 

(a) The Northern Highlands, cut off from the 
Central by the Caledonian CanaL 

(b) The Central Highlands, and the Lowland Plain 
north of the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

(c) The rest of the Lowlands. 

§ 3. The Northern Highlands, 

In the thickly knotted mountains of the Northern 
Highlands it is not at first easy to discern the main 
line of water-parting. But by marking the courses of 
the rivers we are enabled to trace it from the north- 
east comer trending southward near the west coast 
along a hundred miles of mountainous moors, whose 
chief summits, Ben Hope and Ben More in Suther- 
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land, and Ben Dearig and Ben Attow in Ross, rise 
from 3000 to 4000 feet 

To the west of this line the mountains are cut too 
short by the sea to leave room for aught but swift 
mountain torrents, some of which, arrested by rocky 
barriers,' form narrow lakes. The largest of these, 
Loch Maree, is fourteen miles long and three broad. 

All along the western coast the lack of tidal river 
mouths is in some respects compensated by deep 
narrow inlets, which shelter fishing smacks, and in 
bad weather afford refuge to coasting vessels. Being 
cut off from the interior by the high inland range, 
for purposes of trade these inlets are useless. 

To the whole of this coast the cliffs of the hilly 
western isles form natural breakwaters against the 
long wash of the Atlantic ocean, which stretches to 
the west of them in an unbroken sheet for nearly 
three thousand miles. 

The island called Lewis and Harris, the largest and 
northernmost of the outer Hebrides, with an area of 
748 square miles, is as large as the English county 
of Surrey. It is probable that the whole group once 

■ 

formed part of the mainland, which gradually sank 
to its present level 

About the middle of the west coast of Scotland is 
a wide opening called the Firth of Lorn, enclosed on 
the north by the island of Mull, crowned by the 
towering peak of Ben More (3281 feet), and on the 
south by Islay and Jura, — the latter conspicuous for 
her three lofty grey and white cones of glistening 
quartz. By the closing in of the heights of Argyll, 
this Firth is gradually narrowed to Lochs Linneh 
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and Eil, the latter of which gives entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal, under the western slope of Ben 
Nevis, 

The deep gorge of Glen More, or the Great jStefi* 
through which this canal has been cut, though a hun- 
dred miles in length, nowhere greatly exceeds a mile 
in breadth. * 

^y this canal the Northern Highlands are entirely 
severed from the country, and made a separate 
island. 

The short barriers between the narrow lakes 
which line nearly the whole of this deep trench, or 
gash in the mountains, nowhere rise higher than fifty 
feet. Hence it was easy to sever them, and by deepen- 
ing and widening the beds of the connecting rivers, 
to open a waterway from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
North Sea. 

This canal saves ships a voyage of some 300 
miles round a rocky and harbourless coast through 
the Minch, round Cape Wrath, then from the red 
sandstone cliffs of Dunnet to Duncansby Head, by 
Pentland Firth into the Moray Firth. 

Inverness, the capital of the Northern Highlands 
(population 14,000), guards the western opening of 
the ship canal, as Fort William, its western opening, 
and Fort Augustus its middle. It stands, as its 
name* implies, at the mouth of the River Ness, 

* "Inver" in Gaelic, like "aber" in Cymric or Welsh, 
means mouth» or confluence. We find the latter word in 
Berwick, originally Aberwick, that is, mouth town. Similarly, 
Barmouth in Wales is a shortened form of Abermawddach. The 
town stands at the mouth of the river Mawddach, pronounced 
Mowthack. 
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which issues from the long, deep lake* of that 
name. 

Besides shipping and other kindred work, whisky 
distillation is largely carried on at Inverness. 

It was at Culloden Moor, near here, that the hopes 
of the royal house of Stuart were finally crushed by 
the defeat, in 1 746, of " the Young Pretender," as 
James the Second's grandson was called. 

The 8000 inhabitants of Wick, in Caithness, are 
employed chiefly in boat-building, rope-making, and 
other work connected with the great herring-fishery, 
of which it is the headquarters. 

Sutherland was so called because it lay south to 
the Norwegians, who, in the days of our second 
Harold, were masters of the grazing-land of Caith- 
ness, as well as of the Orkney and Shetland Isles. It is 
a mass of bleak moorland mountains, studded with 
lakes, the largest of which. Lough Shin, is seventeen 
miles long, but only one in breadth. 

To the county of Inverness belong most of the 
outer Hebrides, as also the largest of the inner 
group, Skye — noted for the savage grandeur of its 
CuchuUin, or Coilin Mountains. 

Skye has twice the area of Middlesex, and half 
that of Derbyshire. 

Inverness, with its area of 4255 square miles, is 
the largest county in all Scotland ; but though more 
than two-thirds of the size of Yorkshire, it has only 
one-thirtieth of its population, barely supporting one 
family where Yorkshire maintains twenty. 

* Twenty-four miles long, 810 feet deep. . 
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§ 4. The Central Highlands. 

The shape of the tract of land which is made into 
an island by the Caledonian Canal on the north and 
the Forth and Clyde on the south, is very different to 
that of the Northern Highlands. A straight line 
drawn from north to south along its western coast 
measures only half that of one so applied to its 
eastern coast. 

In the Northern Highlands the streams draw 
nearer together as they approach the sea. In the 
Central Highlands, on the contrary, the streams 
become farther apart the farther they flow. 

The main water-parting lies near the west coast, 
but not along the highest summits. The masses of 
mountains which cover the north-eastern part of the 
tract radiate from the south-west like the ribs of a fan, 
in gradually widening ridges. 

We trace the line of water-parting from the south 
of Loch Lochy to the eastward of the Lochaber 
Moors, (which culminate in the lofty and lonely Ben 
Nevis,) round the head of Loch Laggan, and thence 
in a south-westerly direction along the forest of Ben 
Alder, beside the western shores of Lochs Ericht and 
Lydoch to the Moor of Rannoch. 

To the west of this ridge lies the savage scenery 
of Glencoe, where a Highland clan was ruthlessly 
and treacherously butchered by English troops in 
cold blood in the reign of the third William. 

From the Moor of Rannoch the water-parting may 
be traced southward athwart the Breadalbane Moun- 
tains, to Ben Voirlich and the Lomond Hills, 
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The long lakes Awe and Lomond lie to the west of 
the main line of water-parting, which has now been 
tiftced along the west coast, from Cape Wrath as far 
south as the Forth and Clyde Canal— from Sutherland 
to Stirlingshire. 

From Lochaber the Spey flows in a north-easterly 
course, almost parallel to Glenmore, but parted from 
it by the long, dreary sameness of the Monagh Lea 
Mountains, under whose northern slopes the Find- 
horn dashes down Strath Dearn to the old seaport 
town of Forres. 

Strathspey affords tilth enough to support a few 
hamlets, and parts Elgin, sometimes called Moray, 
from Banffshire, but is useless for navigation. 

Eastward from the Badenoch Moor, along the south 
of Strathspey, stretches the lofty and massive range of 
the Cairngorm Mountains. In these the rivers Don 
and Dee, after rising within a few miles of each other, 
and then being sundered by mountain masses, enter 
the sea close together, — thereby recalling the similar 
courses of the Wye and Severn. 

The upper valley of the Dee contains some of the 
grandest scenery in the Highlands. Round its source 
tower Caimtoul, Cairngorm, Ben Mac Dhui, and Ben 
Avon, confronted on its southern bank by the lofty 
peaks of Ben Dearg, Ben-y-gloe, Glas Mhiel, and 
Lochnagar. 

These and other giants of the Grampians stand 
like a wall encircling the Lowland plains of Perth and 
Forfar (or Angus), and cutting off all access from the 
valley of the Dee to the basin of the Tay. Of the 
latter we have now to speak. 
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Tumbling from a deep glen in the Breadalbane 
Mountains to the east of Loch Awe-head^ the Tay 
flows eastward through the lake of its own name, which, 
though only a mile and a half wide, is fourteen miles 
long. Soon after issuing thence, it is joined on its 
left, or north bank, by the Tummel. 

The Tummel, after hurrying from Loch Rannoch, 
which has itself received the waters of Loch Ericht to 
its north, and Loch Lydoch to its west, is swollen by 
the waters of the Garry. This river should be noted, 
because the deep gorge, called the pass of Killie- 
crankie, by which it cuts its way through the Athol 
Mountains, offers the only high road from south to 
north through the middle of the Highlands. Follow- 
ing the Garry up to its source in Badenoch Moor, this 
high road bends northward by the pass of Dalwhinnie 
into Strathspey. At the highest point of this high road 
may be seen within a few yards, the Garry flowing 
southward from its source, and another rill flowing 
north'westward into the Spey. 

Having thus gathered up the waters of the southern 
Highlands, the Tay winds in a southerly course across 
Strathmore, and enters its Firth. It is here joined by 
the Earn, flowing from the hills on the north-east of 
Ben Lomond. 

In its course of 130 miles the Tay drains. 2400 
square miles, and pours into the sea more water than 
any other river in Great Britain. It is famous for its 
salmon, but useless for navigation above the tidal 
limit Its Firth, however, thirty miles long, is of great 
commercial importance. 

Strathmore, through which its lower course lies, is 
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a rich level plain, stretching for ninety miles in a 
south-easterly direction from the county of Kincardine, 
where it is only a mile broad, to Stirling, where it has 
a breadth of sixteen miles. It lies only loo feet above 
the sea, and contains some of the richest soil in 
Scotland. Screened on the north-west by the High- 
lands, it is flanked on the south-east by the Sidlaw 
Hills in Forfar, and the Ochill Hills in Perthshire. 

The last Highland river which claims our attention, 
the Forth, though far smaller, is of more importance 
on account of its magnificent Firth, which is fifty miles 
long, and in parts eleven broad. The sources of the 
Forth are in the hills which tower above the eastern 
shores of Loch Lomond. The waters of the romantic 
and richly-wooded Loch Katrine are poured into the 
Forth through a chain of smaller lakes, by its feeder 
the Teith. As the river quits its mother lake it winds 
among the wooded knolls and tower-like cliffs of the 
far-famed glen known as The Trossachs. 

§ 5. Central Scotland, 

The fine old university city of Aberdeen, built 
between the mouths of the Dee and Don, offers very 
varied employment to her 90,000 citizens. Besides 
manufacturing cotton, silk, and wool, she exports fine 
cattle, fattened on the rich grazing-land of Buchan to 
her north, builds iron steamships, and exports slate 
and granite. Peterhead, a little to its north, the 
easternmost town in Scotland, is the headquarters of 
a whaling fleet which sails northward to Greenland, in 
April for seals, in summer for whales. 
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North of the Firth of Tay, in the Carse of Gowrie, 
stands a still larger town, Dundee, with 120,000 inha- 
bitants, employed in working up jute, hemp, linen, 
sailcloth, and sacking, or on shipping, and other 
kindred work. Dundee is also famed for its confec- 
tionery; and shares with Peterhead the profits of 
whaling and seal-hunting. 

North of the Sidlaw Hills, halfway between Aber- 
deen and Dundee, at the mouth of the South Esk, 
stands the seaport of Montrose, which manufactures 
linen and exports corn. 

Somewhat south of Dundee, on the shores of Fife 
(the peninsula parting the Firths of Tay and Forth), 
stands the old university city of St. Andrew's, once the 
see of an archbishop, and famous for its links, as the flat 
sands are called, on which the Scots play their national 
game of golf. 

In the south of Fifeshire, Dunfermline maintains 
15,000 people by its manufactures of damask and fine 
linen. All over the county of Fife, indeed, flourish 
various branches of linen manufacture. 

Thirty miles up the Tay, at the head of its Firth, 
stands the ancient city of Perth, once the court of the 
Scottish kings, who used to be crowned at Scone 
Palace, a little to its north. This city, standing as it 
does where the river issues between the Sidlaw Hills 
on the north and the Ochills on the south, commands 
the only high road between the north and south of 
Scotland. An army in its march from the south to 
the north of Scotland must needs pass Perth. 

Northward firom Perth there is choice of two routes ; 
one eastward, up Strathmore, under the Braes of Angus, 
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along the coast to Aberdeen, and thence across the 
grazing-lands of Buchan to Elgin and Forres; the 
other up Tayside, through the passes of Killiecrankie 
and Dalwhinnie into Strathspey. At Forres the two 
roads meet, and lead westward by Nairn. to Inverness, 
thence westward and northward to Dingwall,* at the 
head of Cromarty Firth. 

These are the routes followed by the two railways 
from Perth to the north. From Dingwall the railway 
follows the windings of the coast round by Dornoch 
Firth. A little further north the line quits the coast 
and makes straight for Thurso, sending out an easterly 
branch to Wick. 

Perthshire, the basin of the Tay, and the heart of 
Scotland, half Highland, half Lowland, covers an area 
of 2834 square miles. This is somewhat larger than 
that of Lincolnshire, and nearly twice that of Sussex. 
Its varied scenery of heather-clad mountains, and 
wooded hills reflected in long lakes, and rich alluvial 
valleys, make it attractive among Scotch counties, as 
among English is Devonshire, which in shape and size 
it somewhat resembles. Perthshire, however, alone of 
Scotland's three and thirty counties, has no seaboard, 
while Devon, like only one other English county, has 
two seaboards. 

§ 6. TJu Lowlands, 
The main water-parting of the Lowlands may be 

• Dingwall, a Norse word meaning "Parliament Hill," as in 
the Isle of Man ** Tynwald Mount.'* The Norwegians call their 
deliberative council a thinking assembly ; we call ours a talking 
assembly (Parliament, from the French "parler,'' to speak). 
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traced in a south-easterly direction between the 
basins of the Forth and the Clyde, athwart Campsie 
Fells, along the high ground parting the north of 
Lanarkshire from the counties of Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, as far eastward as the Pentlands. From 
there its course is southerly between the basins of the 
Clyde and the Tweed, along the Lowthers which form 
the eastern border of Lanarkshire to Hart Fell, where 
it once more bends eastward over Ettrick Forest 
between Selkirk and Dumfries. Tracing it thence 
westward across Roxburgh between Liddesdale and 
Teviotdale, we connect the main water-parting of 
Scotland with that of England in the Cheviots. We 
shall find it easier to remember the course of the 
Lowland water-parting if we notice the exactly parallel 
and opposite courses of the Forth and the Clyde, the 
former from north-west to south-east, the latter firom 
south-east to north-west. 

South of Perthshire the county of Stirling stretches 
along the right bank of the Forth from the eastern 
shores of the beautiful Loch Lomond as far as the 
head of the Firth of Forth. 

The town of Stirling like the city of Perth commands 
the only practicable high road between the south and 
north of the country, which runs between Campsie 
Fells and the Ochill Hills. Its importance in earlier 
days was due to this, as also to its castle commanding 
the head of the Firth. Its modern importance is due 
to its maintaining 10,000 inhabitants by iron works 
and woollen factories. 

It was at the village of Bannockbum to the south of 
Stirling that Bruce secured the independence of his 
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kingdom by defeating the second Edward's forces in 
the year 1314. 

'I*hc little town of Falkirk recalls Wallace's earlier 
htrugglcs for the deliverance of his fatherland from the 
hated yoke of the first Edward. 

Standing at the head of the Forth and Clyde canal, 
it dcnl» largely in cattle fattened on the level pastures 
bcftidc the r'orth. From Stb-ling a railway runs up 
Tcithdalc northward to the head of Locheam, whence 
it rro»MCJi to the upper valley of the Tay. There the 
high wall of the Breadalbane mountains rears a barrier 
not to be surmounted by a railway car. 

Leaving behind us on the north the coal and iron 
mineH, and the woollen and linen factories of Clack- 
fttannan and Fife, we now cross the Firth, and 
land amid the busy quays and docks of Leith. This 
town \% the chief port of the famous old city of Edin- 
burgh. It is well placed for trading with western 
Europe, and deals largely in grain with the Baltic 

The capital of Scotland was so named after Edwin, 
an early English king of Northumbria (a.d. 617), 
whose realm stretched from the Firth to the Humber, 
alongside the western kingdom of Strath Clyde, 
likiinburgh has a more beautiful situation than any 
other city in Europe save Athens. Its new town 
contains many handsome streets and buildings; its 
old town lofty piles of many-storied houses clustered 
round the castle rock. Its university and medical 
school, commanding the services of a brilliant staff of 
professors, stand in high repute. 

The city has a large trade connected with books, 
as printing, binding, and stationery. 
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We must now travel westward through Linlithgow, 
past the furnaces of Airdrie to the wealthy and popu- 
lous city of Glasgow. Quitting the rich tilth and fresh 
brooks of the Lothians we pass through villages and 
streams . begrimed with, coal-dust, furnace-smoke, and 
factory refuse. For we are now in the great coal and 
iron field of Scotland] which stretches from the Forth 
to the coast of Ayrshire. 

With three times the population of Edinburgh the 
city of Glasgow unites in itself the manufactures which 
enrich the basins of the Humber and the Mersey. 
Surrounded by coal, iron, and lead mines, she builds 
and equips with steam-engines more steel-plate ships^ 
than any other yards in the world ; spins cotton, 
weaves silk, wool, and jute, makes earthenware, works 
in metals and chemicals; and, gathering up the 
wealth of the Lowland plains, carries on an enormous 
trade with America. 

§ 7. The South. 

In sailing westward from Glasgow down the Clyde, 
on which was launched the first steam-boat ever made, 
we leave inland to the south the flourishing town of 
Paisley, noted for weaving handsome shawls, and 
spinning cotton and linen thread. 

On the northern shore we see the Castle of Dum- 
barton, perched on a steep rock 500 feet high, which 
hides firom view the county town behind 

Dumbarton, standing where the Severn brings the 
waters of Loch Lomond southward to the Clyde, is 
employed on ship-building and machinery. This was 
the capital of the early English kingdom of Strath- 

c 
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Clyde. Here in yet earlier times paced the Roman 
sentinel, guarding ramparts built from here to the 
Forth to check the inroads of those northern bar- 
barians who were for ever issuing from their mountain 
fastnesses to plunder the southern plains. 

Sailing still seaward between Dumbarton and 
Renfrew, we pass on the south shore, Port Glasgow, 
and yet farther west Greenock, the birthplace 
of James Watt, the great improver of the steam- 
engine. Here we find a large population engaged in 
sugar-refining and ship-building. 

Emerging from the narrow part of the Firth and 
bending to the south, we may now sail westward round 
the Kyles of Bute, and thence northward through the 
Crinan canal. 

This canal, by severing the narrow peninsula of 
Cantyre, shortens the water-way between the Clyde 
and the north-west coast. This voyage would take 
us through some of the grandest and loveliest scenery 
in Scotland. ' 

If, however, we keep a southerly course along the 
level shore of Ayrshire, sheltered by Arran, (an island 
with the area and the hilly character of the Isle of 
Man,) we should see shipped at Irvine and Ayr iron 
and other goods worked on the coal-field about 
Kilmarnock inland to their east. 

We are now nearing the land made dear to the 
lovers of poetry by the songs of the peasant poet 
Robert Burns. Ayrshire, the largest of the southern 
counties, about the size of Staffordshire, marks the 
south-western limit of the Scottish coal-measures. 

Leaving unvisited the craggy moorland heights of 
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Galloway,^ we quit the " banks and braes o' bonnie 
Doon," and passing down Nithsdale, between the 
lofty Lowther hills on the north and the ihore rugged 
heights of Black Larg on the south, reach the port 
of Dumfries which carries on a brisk trade in cattle. 
The strong swift tides of the Solway Firth — so rapid 
that a horse must gallop at full speed to escape the 
incoming current — are so dangerous to ships as 
greatly to mar the usefulness of all ports opening into 
this estuary. 

Travelling some forty miles to the north-east across 
Annandale, at Ettrick Forest, which forms the head 
of Eskdale-, we surmount the water-parting between 
the Solway Firth and the North Sea, and drop down 
to visit the* cloth factories of Hawick in Teviotdale. 

Passing thence northward over the moors, past 
Selkirk to Tweedside, we reach the rising town of 
Galashiels, the centre of the tweed cloth manufacture. 
The Tweed, a fine salmon river with a course of some 
ninety miles, is navigable only near its mouth, where 
it completes the boundary between Scotland and 
England on the east, as Liddesdale on the west. 

Having thus reached the romantic stream and 
bosky dells south of the Lammermuirs, in the border 
counties of Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Berwick, haunted 
and loved by " the wizard of the north," as the great 
poet and novelist Sir Walter Scott is fondly called, 
we bid farewell to bonnie Scotland. 

* Galloway includes Wigtown and Kirkcudbright (pronounced 
Kircoobree), and is noted, like Exmoor and the Shetlands, for 
a hardy breed of ponies reared on its high moorlands. Its hills 
and glens abound in fine wild scenery. 

C 2 
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§ 8. General Summary, 

Before finally quitting the island of Great Britain, 
we may note some points of likeness and contrast 
between its southern and northern divisions. The 
main wealth of both countries is drawn, directly or 
indirectly, from coal and iron. In England these 
minerals are found apart or together in many centres 
from north-east to south-west. 

By a network of navigable streams throughout the 
land, and by ports conveniently placed, and easily 
accessible from the interior, English manufactiu-ed 
goods, besides being cheaply distributed at home, 
are readily shipped to foreign lands. 

The rivers of Scotland are not navigable above 
their tide-ways, but happily her chief supply of coal 
and iron lies within easy distance of the two inlets 
made by the Firths of Forth and Clyde, which 
give ready access to the seas of her eastern and 
western coasts. 

The slope of both countries alike is from west to 
east. The eastern coast of Scotland is, however, 
bolder than that of England, though not nearly so 
rugged as her western shores. 

By her 1500 square miles of coal-measures, which 
are nearly equal in extent to the three northernmost 
of the English coal-fields, Scotland supports one-third 
of her whole population on the twelfth part of her soiL 

Of her sparsely-peopled districts the chief wealth 
consists in their fisheries. Her seas swarm with 
herring, haddock, cod, ling, and other fish. Her 

kes and rivecs teeming with trout and salmon, her 
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moors abounding with grouse and deer, and the 
varied grandeur and loveliness of her scenery, attract 
the artist, the sportsman, and the wealthy, to people 
her solitudes, and to employ and enrich her peasantry 
from spring to autumn. In the cold dark months of 
winter no human voice breaks the silence that reigns 
over her rugged hills and lonely lakes. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

IRELAND. 

§ I. Historical. 

We have now to deal with Great Britain's sister 
island, many of whose gifted sons have contributed in 
no small degree, by their prowess in arms and arts, to 
the fame of British achievements. 

The earnest desire of English statesman to undo 
by wise and kindly rule much mischief and misery 
resulting from past misrule, g^ves hope that Ireland 
will at length see cause to bless, instead of cursing 
her connexion with her larger and more powerful 
neighbour. 

When the plains and uplands of Britain were 
overrun by our heathen forefathers, the Christian 
Church shone so brightly among the Keltic tribes of 
Ireland, that she sent over preachers to convert the 
Angles and Saxons. 

In Strathclyde and Northumbria, the Church trans- 
planted from Ireland long held its own. Little by 
little, however, it was supplanted by the Church of 
Rome. 

At the bidding of the Pope, in 1171, our Norman 
king, Henry II. of England, invaded Ireland, there to 
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establish the supremacy of Rome over the old Church 
of the island. In this design he finally succeeded. 

After the conquest Norman soldiers were set- 
tled in the province of Leinster, much of which 
has ever since been owned by landed proprietors 
akin to the ruling ^milies of England. 

Left unsupported during ages of bloodshed and 
plunder amid the wild Kelts, the Norman settlers had 
to make terms for themselves, and became by degrees 
more thoroughly Irish than the original natives. 

Henry VIII. and his successors, having abjured 
the Pope's Supremacy, tried in vain to force Ireland 
to revert to its original independence of Rome. 

Under the Tudors and Stuarts Ireland was the 
scene of constant rebellion and anarchy. 

The strong, though cruel coercion of the settlers 
sent by Oliver Cromwell, whom the Irish execrate as 
the butcher of Wexford and Drogheda, would have 
pacified Ireland by driving out her Keltic peasantry ; 
but Charles II. ousted all these English settlers from 
their lands. 

It was the sons of the men thus driven to emigrate 
to America, who, in the following century, proved a 
thorn in the side of England. 

In early times there were four petty kingdoms in 
the island, Ulster, in the north- east ; in the south-east 
Leinster ; Connaught, in the north-west ; in the south- 
west Munster. At one time there was also a fifth 
kingdom, Meath, embracing the eastern side of the 
central plain between Ulster and Leinster. This 
kingdom comprised the greater part of the bog-land, 
including the great Bog of Allen. 
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From Ulster, some two thousand years ago, the 
Scots crossed the North Channel and settled in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, which they held with such 
mastery as to give their name to the whole country. 

In later time descendants of these very tribes, 
mixed with Angles and Saxons, recrossed the sea to 
Ulster. 

To this day the eastern lands of that province are 
tenanted by people of the race which now occupies 
the Scotch Lowlands. These are mostly Presby- 
terians; whereas more than three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Ireland acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pope. 

§ 2. Outline. 

Ireland is parted from Great Britain by the Irish 
Sea, which opens into the Atlantic Ocean between 
the north-east of Ireland and the south-west of 
Scotland through the North Channel, (at its narrowest 
part only thirteen miles across,) and on the south 
through St. George's Channel. 

As we likened Great Britain to a grotesque human 
figure, so may we liken the outline of Ireland to that of 
a shaggy dog, seated in begging posture, with Leinster 
as its back turned towards Wales ; Ulster as its head, 
with Lough Neagh for left eye, Malin Head for nose 
tip, and Lough Swilly for mouth. From Dundalk to 
Donegal Bay is the dog's neck. Connaught, its fore-legs, 
and Munster, its hind legs, paw the Atlantic Ocean, 
which rolls thence westward for more than two thou- 
sand miles an unbroken sheet of water. 
Camspre Point is a slump where the tail should be. 
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If the pet dog were made to sit up on the English 
Channel alongside its squatting human companion, its 
tail-stump would tally with the Isle of Wight, its hind- 
legs with Cornwall, its fore-paws with Anglesey, its 
head with Lancashire. 

This may serve to impress upon our minds the 
size and shape of this large island. Its area of 32,500 
square miles is more than a third of that of Great 
Britain. Its shores are so indented that no spot in 
Ireland is more than fifty miles distant from some part 
of the sea. 

Ireland has more and better natural harbours than 
Great Britain, but most of them so placed as to be 
of less use for commerce. Its northernmost point is 
on the same day-ring as the middle of the Cheviots ; its 
southernmost as London. Its westernmost point has 
noon about three quarters of an hour later than 
Lowestoft, the easternmost town in England. As 
west winds prevail in the British seas for three-fourths 
of the year, Ireland arresting the clouds as they 
scud across from the Atlantic, has her sky almost 
always overcast, and receives more or less rain on 
about three days out of every four. Yet with all her 
rainy days she receives only thirty-six inches in the 
course of the year, which is far less than the rainfall 
of the English lakes, and only half as much again as 
that of London. 

Lapped by a current of warm water, setting north- 
eastward fi-om the equator, Ireland has a mild as well 
as damp climate. As warm moisture favours the 
growth of grass, the constant greenness of her pastures 
has earned for Ireland the name of the Emerald or the 
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Green Isle. For the ripening of fruit and grain such 
a climate is less suited. Hence we find little wheat 
grown in Ireland, and that only in its more favoured 
parts. The staple foods of the people are oats and 
potatoes. 

§ 3. Surface, 

The regular arrangement of the hills in England 
makes it easy to trace the skeleton of the land, and 
to follow its main lines of water-parting, and to mark 
out its three water-sheds. Even in Scotland and Wales, 
in spite of the difficulties presented by its thick knots 
of mountains, they are readily found by marking the 
courses of the rivers. 

In the lozenge-shaped island of which we are now 
speaking, the hills are in clusters chiefly at the four 
corners, but more or less all round the coast Hence 
the country has been likened to a pie with the crust 
in the middle much sunk. 

Were the Atlantic to rise only 200 feet higher than 
it is now — no great rise for an ocean with an average 
depth of 1 2,000 feet — the great central plain of Ire- 
land would become a sheet of water, encircled by a 
fringe of islands of no great height. 

The soil of the central plain is mostly good, but 
much of it being of bog earth or peat is useless, except 
to cut up and dry for fuel. Nearly the seventh part 
of all Ireland is bog-land. Much of the plain is taken 
up by lakes ; for the greatest part of the rain which 
falls in Ireland finds its way to the Atlantic on the 
west and south coasts. 

Ireland has both coal and iron, but not, as in Great 
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Britain, near together. Hence she is not a manufac- 
turing country, and has but four large towns, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, 

Manufactures and mineral wealth enable England 
to maintain an average of 430 people to the square 
mile; Wales, 164; and Scotland, 112. The soil of 
Ireland, very slightly aided by manufactures or mineral 
wealth, and fisheries, chiefly salmon, has to maintain 
i6i persons to the square mile. 

Nearly 130 of these are employed in field or farm 
work. What wonder if many of the sons of Ireland, 
an open-hearted, bright, and clever, if somewhat 
thriftless and wasteful race, are always in a state of 
poverty, and too often lack the very necessaries of life? 

Nothing short of a full development of her sea 
fisheries and the most careful agriculture could enable 
her to maintain so large a population in comfort. 
Many of the cotters of the west of Ireland leave their 
little plots and wretched hovels every summer and 
tramp about England, to eke out their scanty means 
by wage-earning in English harvest-fields. 

The main line of water-parting in Ireland may be 
traced from the Donegal headland of Bloody Fore- 
land south-eastward, between the sources of the 
Foyle and the Erne, thence southward between the 
springs of the Bo)me and the Shannon, thence along 
the eastern edge of the basin of the Shannon to the west 
of the sources of the Blackwater and the Lee as far as 
Mizen Head. 

A second line of water-parting may be traced from 
the south of Wexford Bay between the Slaney and 
the Barrow to the Slieve Bloom Mountains. 
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A third line may be traced along the north-east 
coast from Fairhead and Belfast to the Mourne 
Mountains, and thence westward to the main line of 
water-parting. 

Thus Ireland has four main water-sheds, one facing 
each of the four cardinal points. 

These water-sheds are very unequal in size. The 
western, as has been already stated, is far the largest 
As each of its four provinces contains its own cluster 
of mountains, it will be as well to deal with them in 
order, beginning at the north-east, and going round by 
the west and south to the east 

§ 4. Ulster. 

This is the largest province, and contains the 
only large manufacturing town, Belfast, which has 
less than 200,000 inhabitants. The town stands at 
the head of a deep inlet, sheltered from all winds but 
the north-east. 

The entrance to Belfast Lough is less than five-and- 
twenty miles from Portpatrick in the Mull of Galloway. 
Her wares are fine linen and calico. 

In the surrounding counties of Antrim, Down, 
and Armagh much flax is grown, to supply the town 
with the raw material which she needs for her 
damask lawn and other fine linen. The coal to work 
the mills is brought chiefly from Cumberland. 

Fifteen miles to the west of Belfast spreads Lough 
Neagh, the largest lake in the British Isles, and the 
fourth in point of size of all the European lakes. It 
is twenty miles long, and has an area of 150 square 
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miles, which is half the area of Anglesey, and as large 
as Rutland. 

The overflow of this lake is carried northward by 
the River Bann; which parts the high table-land of 
Antrim — the county in whose south-east corner 
stands Belfast — from the county of Londonderry. 

The chief town of the latter county, at the mouth 
of the River Foyle, shares the linen manufactures of 
Belfast] and, having in Lough Foyle an excellent 
land-locked harbour, trades largely with Glasgow and 
Liverpool. 

Two hundred years ago the English citizens of the 
town of Deny, which had been colonized by 
Londoners, having declared themselves in &vour of 
William III., were besieged by the forces of 
James II., when he was attempting, with French 
aid, to regain his forfeited throne. The citizens 
made a most gallant and successful defence, in 
which they were greatly helped by a gift of cannon 
sent from their mother city, London. In acknow- 
ledgment of this gift, they prefixed London to the 
old name of their town. 

On the north coast of Antrim, which occupies the 
north-east corner of Ireland, are the strange rocks 
known as The Gianfs Causeway^ black-green rocks, 
made up of six-sided piles or columns, laid together 
like honeycombs. The peasantry deemed these the 
handiwork of giants attempting to make a raised path 
or causeway across the North Channel to Scotland 

South of Belfast, along the east coast, lies County 
Down, which has a land-locked harbour in Lough 
Strangford. 
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In the south of the county rounded masses of 
granite, called the Moume Mountains, tower to a 
height of 2796 feet. They overhang Lough Carling- 
ford, at whose head stand the linen factories of 
Newry. 

To the west of County Down, sloping northward 
towards Lough Neagh, lies Armagh, which has for 
its county town a small cathedral city of the same 
name. This town, as also Lurgan on Lough Neagh, 
makes damask and fine linen. 

This lake and the River Bann allow vessels to sail 
fiftv-five miles into the heart of Eastern Ulster. 

The Sperrin Mountains, on the borders of Derry 
and Tyrone, form a connecting link between the 
dreary sameness of the table-land of Antrim and the 
more rugged heights of Donegal, whose steep cliffs 
frown down upon the Atlantic from the north-west 
corner of Ireland. 

The hills of this county, like the Snowdon, Berwyn, 
and Plynlumon ranges in Wales, and most of the 
Scotch Highland ranges, trend from north-east to 
south-west. The highest summit, Errigal, is only 
2466 feet. 

In the south of Donegal the River Erne, issuing 
from the bog-land of Cavan through the two lakes of 
the same name, which fill a trench in the midst of the 
county of Fermanagh, flows into the deep gash of 
Donegal Bay. 

The Erne, like the Bann, the Foyle, and many 
other rivers in Ireland, is noted for its salmon- 
fishery. 

The county-town of Enniskillen, standing on the 
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water flowing from the upper to the lower lake, gives 
its name to a famous regiment of dragoons. 

5 5. The Shannon, 

In the hilly, north-west comer of Cavan, the 
southernmost county of Ulster, rises the Shannon, the 
longest river in the British Isles, draining an area 
not far short of the 5000 square miles drained by 
the Thames, and, like the Thames, navigable for a 
distance of 160 miles from its mouth. 

Flowing southward through Lough Allen, the 
Shannon cuts in two the county of Leitrim, and 
thenceforth, like the Thames, forms a boundary 
between counties. 

On its right or west bank are Roscommon, Galway, 
ahd Clare ; on its left or east are Longford, Westmeath, 
King's County, Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry. 

The Shannon broadens during its course into two 
large lakes. Lough Rea and Lough Derg. 

On quitting the latter, the river bends westward 
past the city of Limerick, and forms an estuary sixty 
miles long, with an opening between Loop and Kerry 
Heads eleven miles in width. 

The Shannon, being navigable for steamships 
throughout so great a part of its long course, is the 
main artery of the island. It has only one feeder 
of any size, the Suck on its right bank, which parts 
Roscommon from Galway. 

The Upper Valley of the Shannon consists mainly 
of bog-land, and is nowhere sharply defined by ranges 
of hills; but further south, near Lough Derg, its 
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basin is straitened and bounded, on the east by 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains between King's and 
Queen's Counties (so called in honour of Queen 
Mary, and her husband, Philip of Spain), and on 
the west by the Slieve Boughta Mountains, which 
part Galway from Clare. 

§ 6. Connaught 

Having been thus tempted out ot our course to 
follow the Shannon southwards from Ulster to 
Munster, we must now retrace our steps to the 
province of Connaught, which we left on the west 
entirely unnoticed. 

This province, inhabited almost entirely by de- 
scendants of the old Keltic Irish, consists of a rocky 
peninsula jutting out boldly in the Atlantic, between 
Donegal and Galway Bays. The whole of this rugged 
coast is flanked by a fringe of not less rugged islands, 
of which the largest is called AchilL They are 
tenanted by a few wretched cotters and fishermen, 
living on the scantiest fare and in the utmost squalor. 
Sligo, at the head of its well-sheltered bay, is the 
chief town in the north of Connaught. 

In the north-western comer of Mayo, the Nephin 
Beg mountains arrest the clouds which the west 
winds waft across the Atlantic towards Bel^t The 
long Lough Conn, with other smaller lakes between 
Killala and Clew Bays, make this part of Mayo 
almost an island. 

Similarly, the still larger Loughs, Corrib and Mask, 
almost linking Clew Bay to Galway Bay, sever the 
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south-west of Mayo and the west of Galway from the 
central plain of Ireland. 

Along the northern shores of Galway Bay the 
wild highlands of Connemara form a screen rising to 
2680 feet. 

The town of Galway, like Belfast and Cork, has a 
college connected with the Queen's University. We 
quit here the wildest, the most thinly peopled, the 
poorest and smallest of the four provinces, and pass 
to rugged Clare, the northernmost county of Munster. 
This province embraces the whole of ^ the south-west 
corner of Ireland. 

§ 7. Mufister. 

The highlands of Clare form the northern water- 
shed of the estuary of the Shannon, whose entrance 
they guard by tapering down to the cliffs of Loop 
Head. 

Confronting this headland at the southern entrance 
of the estuary rises Kerry Head, the northernmost 
and smallest of a row of parallel rocky promontories 
thrust into the Atlantic by the mountains of Kerry. 

If the spacious openings of Tralee, Dingle, Ken- 
mare, and Bantry Bays, thus sheltered by the Kerry 
highlands, were placed near a populous country, they 
would be of the utmost value to traders. As it is, 
they are visited only for their wild coast scenery by 
tourists, who flock to see the beauties of the lovely 
lakes of Killamey. 

Off the tongue of land thrust out between Dingle 
and Kenmare Bays, lies the island of Valentia, an 
important station for recording signs of weather, and 
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helping to issue warnings to our sea-ports of storms 
approaching from the west. For from Valentia starts 
the cable which lies along the bed of the Atlantic as 
far as the nearest point of Newfoundland. Dun- 
more Head and Valentia are the most westerly points 
of Ireland, projecting as they do some ten miles 
further into the Atlantic than Slyne Head, the western- 
most point of Connemara. 

Carn Tual, the chief peak of the Magillicuddy 
Reeks, and the highest point in Ireland, rises to 
3414 feet, which is higher than the loftiest English, 
though less than the highest Welsh mountain. 
Eastward frbm Kerry along the southern bank of 
the Shannon stretches the county of Limerick. 
Its county town, standing at the head of the 
estuary, has some 45,oop inhabitants. Beside the usual 
employments of a cattle port, Limerick makes lace, 
gloves, and fish-hooks. The plain to its south and 
west is the richest grazing-land in the whole of the 
British Isles. 

Between Limerick and the Atlantic stretches the 
large and fruitful county of Cork, the southernmost 
part of Ireland. 

Neglecting the little River Bandon, which carries 
the drainage of the extreme south to Kinsale Har- 
bour, we will follow the River Lee eastward from the 
southern borders of Kerry to the beautiful Cove of 
Cork. 

Besides some linen and woollen factories, Cork has 
a large foreign trade, and supplies our navy with 
provisions. Its harbour is among the finest and 
most beautiful in the world. The island of Queens- 
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town, in the middle of that harbour, is the first place 
touched at bv mail steamers from America. There 
the letter-bags are left to be despatched by rail to 
Dublin, and thence forwarded by steamer to Holy- 
head. This ensures a more rapid delivery than 
would be possible if the steamer carried the mail 
bags 260 miles further eastward to Bristol. 

The Boghra Hills, a low range continued eastward 
from the Magillicuddy Reeks, part the head- waters 
of the Lee from the more northern valley of the 
Blackwater. At the mouth of this river, which is 
navigable for twenty-two miles, stands the port of 
Youghal, the first place where the potato was grown 
after its introduction by Sir Walter Raleigh, nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

This plant has for many years formed the staple 
food of the Irish peasantry. The failure of the crop 
is fraught with the most disastrous results. In 1845 
a dire famine, ensuing upon such a failure two years 
running, drove many Irish families across the Atlan- 
tic. Since then the population has fallen firom eight 
to five millions. 

Further north the county of Cork and the valley of 
the Blackwater are parted fi:om Tipperary and the 
vale of the Suir by the Knockmeildown Hills. 

Yet further north again the Galtee Hills running 
eastward from Limerick into Tipperary form the 
southern boundary of the Golden Vale. Thanks to 
the mountains of Kerry, tapping the rain-clouds as 
they scurry eastward from the Atlantic, the valley of 
the Suir boasts the best wheat-land in Ireland. 

Abruptly turned fironi its southerly course by the 
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northern slopes of the Knockmeildown Hills, the 
Suir flows eastward to form a boundary between the 
county of Waterford on the south, and those of 
Tipperary and Kilkenny on the north. Kilkenny and 
Clonmel (meaning Honey Vale), the county town of 
Tipperary, are the only inland towns of any import- 
ance in all Ireland. 

Waterford, on a deep inlet at the mouth of the 
Suir, maintains a population of 24,000 by a brisk 
trade with Bristol, to which it exports eggs, bacon, 
and other farm produce of the neighbourhood. 

§ 8. Leinster, 

Waterford harbour receives from Leinster the 
waters of the Barrow, which parts Kilkenny from 
Wexford, the south-easternmost corner of Leinster, 
and enables vessels to reach Athy, seventy miles 
Mand. 

The Barrow, by its western tributary, the Nore, on 
which stands the town of Kilkenny, drains the eastern 
slopes of the Slieve Bloom Mountains. But its 
main supply is derived from the western slopes of 
the Wicklow Hills. In height and in beauty of lake 
scenery and waterfalls these hills are surpassed only 
by those of Kerry. 

The southern slopes of this group are drained by 
the Slaney, which, flowing southward through the 
counties of Carlow and Wexford, empties itself into 
the landlocked harbour of Wexford 

The eastern drainage of Lugnaquilla,^ the loftiest 
of the Wicklow Hills, is carried down the beautiful 
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vale of Avoca to the port of Arklow. From the 
northern slopes the rills find their way through Kil- 
dare to the LifFey. At the mouth of this river, and 
at the head of its beautiful bay, stands the fine city 
of Dublin. Here at the castle resides in state the 
Lord Lieutenant as the representative of the British 
sovereign. Dublin boasts a university with a single 
college (Trinity), founded by Queen Elizabeth. Its 
citizens, amounting to a quarter of a million, are noted 
for their keen wiAnd love of fun and drollery. 

Its harbour, an artificial one, is at Kingston, at the 
south-eastern opening of the bay. The bay itself 
being shallow, and liable, like all the eastern harbours 
of Ireland, to be choked with sand, is neither safe 
nor convenient. 

The importance of Dublin is due to its position at 
the centre of that side of the great plain which faces 
England. A city of pleasure, a place in which people 
go to spend, rather than to make money, Dublin has 
only one small manufacture, that of poplin — a beauti- 
ful material for ladies' dresses. 

To Dublin converge railways from all parts of the 
country. 

1. From Belfast by Newry and Dundalk, and thence 
along the coast by Drogheda. This line is joined by 
one from Londonderry by Omagh, and another from 
the Valley of the Erne. 

2. From Sligo, by Carrick-oA-Shannon and Mullin- 
gar, where it is joined by a line from Gal way, which at 
Athlone is crossed by another from Westport on Clew 
Bay. 

3. From Cork, crossed near Tipperary by a line 
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from Limerick to Waterford, and joined near Mary- 
boro' by one through Kilkenny from Waterford, and 
at Kildare by one from Wexford through Carlow. 

4. By a coast line from Wexford by Arkldw and 
Wicklow. 

From Belfast also radiate railways in many direc- 
tions. 

Joume)ang northward by the first-named railway we 
reach, near the mouth of the River Boyne, the sea-port 
townof Drogheda. On the banks 01 this river, which 
drains the 350 square miles of the Bog of Allen, was 
fought, in i68p, a battle'which proved fatal to the second 
James's hopes of recovering the throne, which by fleeing 
the country he had forfeited. Drogheda was sacked 
by Oliver Cromwell's troops when the Irish espoused 
the cause of the fallen Stuarts. 

Hugging the shores of Louth, we reach the sea- 
port of Dundalk, at the head of its bay, whence turn- 
ing eastward to Greenore, the headland between 
Dundalk and Carlingford Bays, we find a steamer 
awaiting our arrival, and take our leave of the Green 
Isle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS* 

§ I. Channel Islands. 

The Channel Islands are the oldest of all the Euro- 
pean possessions of the British Crown. 

They lie some eighty miles due south of Portland 
Bill, and are geographically part of France. 

When William, Duke of Normandy, became King 
of England, in 1066, these islands, as part of his 
French domains, remained under his rule. Little by 
little during the next 500 years, his successors lost all 
their French possessions on the mainland, but these 
islands have been ever since under the British Crown. 

They are noted for beautiful coast scenery, mild 
climate, excellent fruit, — especially pears, abundance 
of fish, and a fine breed of cattle. 

Jersey — a corruption of Caesar's ey or island — the 
largest of the group, only fifteen miles from the 
French Coast, has a military officer as governor. Its 
chief magistrate and the president of its " States " or 
public council is called the Bailiff. Both " States " 
and " Bailiff" are words of French origin. French 
is the language of the country and the "States," 
and Norman French that of the peasantr}'. 
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The other islands, Guernsey, Aldemey (only ten 
miles west of Cape de la Hogue and strongly fortified), 
Sark and Hem are grouped under one government 
similar to that of Jersey. 

Sark is noted for lobsters. It has but one landing- 
place, and that accessible only in calm weather. 

The whole area of these islands is only eighty- 
three square miles — half the size of Rutland — their 
population about 90,000. 

§ 2. Heligoland, 

Heligoland or Holyland, is a small islet in the 
North Sea, in the latitude of Flamborough Head, 
and about forty miles to the west of the mouth of 
the Elbe. It was wrested from Denmark at the 
beginning of this century, and is retained as a coaling 
and provision station, for the use of the British fleet 
when serving off these coasts. In the summer months 
it is a favourite seaside resort and bathing-place for 
the German citizens of Hamburg on the Elbe, much 
as the Isle of Man is for Liverpool folk. Though only 
three-quarters of a mile across, it has 2000 inhabitants, 
many of whom live by fishing. The flat and sandy 
soil of the island is so honey-combed by burrowing 
rabbits, as to expose it to the risk of being some day 
completely undermined. 

§ 3. Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar, a rocky peninsula connected by a 
narrow isthmus to the south coast of Spain, where 
Africa thrusts a lip northward to kiss Europe, was 
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wrested from the Spaniard by Sir George Rooke in 
the year 1704. Being strongly fortified and ably 
garrisoned, it has since successfully withstood vigorous 
efforts of French and Spaniards combined to retake it 
The highest point of the rock towers more than 
1400 feet, or a quarter of a mile above the strait. 
Chambers for guns have been hewn out of the solid 
rock. The population of the whole peninsula (only 
three miles by three-quarters), exceeds 25,000, of 
whom nearly 8000 consist of the British garrison. 
Gibraltar is sometimes called the Key of the Mediter- 
ranean ; but, as its anchorage is far from good, and the 
width of the strait is fourteen miles, an enemy could 
pass and repass without being exposed to the fire of 
its guns. 

Gibraltar has the same noon-ring as Penzance and 
Cantyre, and is 36° north of the equator. It is about 
a thousand miles' sail from Plymouth. 

§ 4. Malta, 

Malta, an island seventeen miles long, lies sixty 
miles south of Sicily. Its area, inclusive of the small 
isles, Gozo and Comino, is 115 square miles, or about 
half that of the Isle of Man. 

Malta is on the same day-ring as Gibraltar, but 
twenty degrees further east, which in that latitude 
amounts to 970 knots. 

It was seized by the British in 1800, and having in 
Valetta on its north coast one of the finest harbours 
in the world (a harbour so deep that the largest 
man-of-war can anchor close in shore), has since 
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been made an impregnable fortress, as the head- 
quarters of our fleet in the Mediterranean. British 
men-of-war and soldiers are always on duty in these 
parts, to guard our trading ships, and our countrymen 
engaged in commerce in southern Eurbpe. It is there • 
fore important to hold a strong naval station in which 
our vessels can be refitted, equipped, and provisioned. 

As the island was formerly a bare rock, soil was 
brought in ships from the large island of Sicily, and 
has ever since been most carefully tilled. Cotton, 
figs, and blood-red oranges are among its growths. 

The population exceeds 150,000 natives, besides 
some 8000 foreign residents, inclusive of British 
troops. 

Very costly lace is worked in the island, which is 
also noted for a breed of flossy white poodle dogs. 

The smaller island of Gozo, to the north-west of 
Malta and the islet of Comino, lying halfway between 
the two, require no special mention. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POSSESSIONS IN WESTERN ASIA. 

§ I. Cyprus. 

Cyprus, an island of the Levant, though belonging to 
Turkey, having been placed under British rule in 1878, 
must not be passed over in silence. Its position 
marks it as a connecting link between our European 
and our Asiatic possessions. Sailing eastward from 
Malta along the 35th parallel across eighteen noon- 
rings, or somewhat less than the distance from 
Gibraltar to Malta, we reach this beautiful island. 
Its area is 3648 square miles, or rather less than the 
peninsula of Devon and Cornwall. Its average breadth 
for a length of ninety miles is forty miles, but from its 
northern corner it thrusts out eastward a narrow horn 
more than forty miles long. 

The point of this horn is sixty miles from Latakia, 
in Syria, while the northern coast of the island runs 
parallel to that of Asia Minor at a distance of fifty 
miles. Port Said, the northern entrance of the Suez 
Canal, is some 240 miles distant from the towns of 
Limasol, Lamaka, and Famagusta, on the south-east 
coast of C)rprus. 

Excellent cotton, wine, figs, and fruits of all kinds are 
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readily grown in this island, which at present has but 
a scanty population, under 200,000, of whom 16,000 
are massed in Nicosia, the chief town of the island, 
built on the eastern side of its main range of hills. 
Two-thirds of the people are Greeks, the rest 
Turks. 

In the middle ages, Venice held this island, and 
made a good harbour at Famagusta on the east, which 
has since fallen into decay. In bygone days Cyprus 
exported copper and other metals. Many ruins attest 
the former greatness of the island. 

§ 2. Perim. 

To reach Cyprus from the south-west of England, we 
have traversed between three and four thousand miles 
of salt water, and have found British ports at fairly 
equal intervals. We have now to traverse the ninety 
miles of the Suez Canal, and then the 1500 of the Red 
Sea, usually the hottest voyage on the face of the 
earth, before we again see the British flag. At length 
we descry it flying on the small barren island of Perim, 
some twenty miles east of the narrow entrance to the 
Red Sea, the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Having a good harbour on the south-western side, 
Perim is of great service to a nation which has to 
make such constant use of the Red Sea as ours has. 
Occupied by the British at the end of last century, 
after a few months' tenure it was again abandoned. 

In 1857 a French man-of-war made its appearance 
off" Aden. Having ascertained that the ship had been 
despatched from France, under orders to take posses- 
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sion of the forsaken island, the English governor of 
Aden invited the French officers to dinner. While 
they were enjoying his hospitality, a small British man- 
of-war was despatched to reoccupy Perim. Reaching 
the island the following day, the French officers were 
dismayed to see the Union Jack floating where they 
had been instructed to plant the tricolor.^ Self- 
reliance and readiness of resource on the part of her 
officers, coupled with willingness to undertake respon- 
sibility in emergencies, have often stood our country 
in good stead. 

In the latter two-thirds of our voyage down the Red 
Sea we have been in the tropics. If we have the ill- 
luck to be there at the end of June the masts will be 
casting no shadows, and we shall be glad to keep 
under an awning. 

§ 3. Aden, 

A hundred miles farther east we reach the Gibraltar 
of Asia and Africa, — Aden^ a strongly fortified port 
built on a small peninsula five miles long by three 
broad at the south-east corner of Arabia. 

The excessive heat is modified very slightly by the 
height of the ground from 1000 to 1775 feet above the 
sea. Being the main coaling station of the steamers 
traversing the Red Sea on their route from England 
to India, Aden is often called the coal-hole of the 
East. Owing to the presence of a strong garrison, 
this small area has to maintain nearly thirty thousand 
persons. The little peninsula to the west of Aden 
harbour is held by our troops. The neighbouring 

1 The French flag — ^red, white, and blue stripes. 
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Arab tribes receive British pay to secure these stations 
from annoyance. 

From Aden to Bombay is a voyage of nearly two 
thousand miles due east, half of it along the south 
coast of Arabia, thence across the Arabian Sea. ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



INDIA. 

§ I. Hindusthan, 

N. B. In pronouncing Indian names sound a as awe in * * awful," 
a as a in rural, i as in police^ u as oo, e as in very, o as in go, 
ai as eye, ay as in may, au as ou in our, g as in get. 

A few historical names printed both in the authorized spelling 
adopted in these chapters and in common English spelling, may 
enable the young to pronounce Indian names correctly. 

The accent is to be laid on that part of the word which is 
marked with an accent in its English form. 



Indian Spelling. 


Sound as. 


Indian spelling. 


Sound as. 


K£bul. . . 


Ciwbool. 


Laknau . . 


Lucknow. 


Punjdb . . 


Punjaub. 


Mirat . . 


Meerut. 


Gh4t . . . 


Ghawt. 


Oudh . . . 


(pr)oud. 


Maulmain 


Mowlmine. 


Narbada . . 


Nurbiiddaw. 


Kinpui- . . 


Cdwnpoor. 


Hardwar . . 


Hurdwur. 


Multdn . . 


Mooltaun. 


Seringapatam. 


Seringapiittum. 


Satpura . . 


Sautp6ora. 


Nilgiri. . . 


Neelgheree. 


Jhilam . . 


Jheelum. 


Kaveri . . 


Cawveree. 


Chinab . . 


Cheenawb. 


MuTshedabad. 


Moorshed-ab^d, 



The great river ought to be spelt Ganga and pronounced 
Gunga, but it would be hopeless to attempt to alter a name so 
familiar. 

We come now to what has been called " the pearl of 
the British crown," its " brightest jewel," the great and 
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interesting land known to us as India, the central 
peninsula of Southern Asia. 

The Hindus, from whom Hindusthan, or the dwell- 
ing of the Hindus, was named, seem to have left the 
plains of Central Asia and settled in the valley of the 
Indus some five-and-thirty centuries ago. They were 
a branch of the same fair-skinned Aryan stock from 
which Europe had been still earlier peopled. From 
this stock came the Greeks, whose works of art and 
letters, 2000 years old, have not yet been surpassed ; 
the Romans, who for so many years were masters 
of all the countries around the Mediterranean Sea ; 
the Kelts of Gaul and Britain, whom Rome subdued ; 
the English, who swarmed across from Friesland to 
seize what Rome had given up in Britain ; the Danes, 
who afterwards joined the early Britons to harass their 
English conquerors; and the conquering Normans, 
who established themselves in Sicily, Italy, and 
France, and finally wrested from the English kings 
their lordship over the fair land of England. 

Thus the Hindus, of whom three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of India consist, are our cousins. 

Whom the Hindus found dwelling in the valley of 
the Indus when they made it their own we know not. 
In the hill country in the heart of India there still 
dwell races of quite another and a lower stamp, as, 
for instance, the Gonds and Bheels in^the Vindhya 
Hills. Indeed, some of the primitive inhabitants 
are utter savages. 

The dwellers in the south of India, or the Deccan, 
are very different from the Aryan Hindus of the north. 
They are thought to be mostly of Mongol or Tatar 
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origin, left undisturbed and little influenced by the 
Hindus. Among the Hindus themselves there is 
great variety, owing probably to the conquering Aryans 
having married into the various tribes which they 
subdued. 

Accustomed as we are to see small maps of this 
great country, and to regard it as merely a peninsula 
of Asia, we find it hard to realize its true dize. 

We may, however, notice that it stretches eastward 
from the sixty-seventh to the ninety-ninth noon-ring, 
and southward firom the thirty-sixth to the eighth day- 
ring. If we bear in mind that day-rings are each 
sixty knots, or nearly seventy English miles apart, and 
that noon-rings so near the Equator are not much 
less apart, the size of the country will b^n to dawn 
upon us. 

We have already seen how to measure roughly on a. 
map any land which, by cutting ofif corners and filling 
up gaps, we can make into the shape of the page on 
which these words are printed. With a three-cornered 
country like India, a simpler plan is to square the 
country, as we did in the case of Kent, and then to 
take half the area of our oblong as the area of our 
three-cornered country. If we do this, we shall find 
that India covers nearly one and a half million 
square miles. It would take more than fifteen islands 
as large as Great Britain to make India. 

From its northernmost to its southernmost point is 
nearly 1900 miles, or half a year's walk at ten miles a 
day; and from Karachi lo the eastern border of 
Assam is about as far. When it is noon at the eastern- 
most limit of India, it is only ten at Karachi. When 

E 
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it is noon at Karachi it is two o'clock at Rangoon. 
In other words, it takes two hours for the whole breadth 
of India to pass under the vertical rays of the sun ; 
whereas every place in Great Britain has lioon within 
about half-an-hour. 

To trace the boundary of India from its westernmost 
point near Karachi northward along the Sulaiman 
Mountains, and thence along the Himdlayas and the 
highlands on the east of the Brahmaputra, we must 
traverse 'a distance of 3000 miles —nearly the eighth 
part of a girdle round our globe. If, starting from the 
north of the great Bay of Bengal, we sail round India 
to Karachi, we have to trace a coast also about 3000 
miles in length. We may test these lengths on our 
maps with a piece of string and a foot-rule. 

In our 3000 mile march round the land frontier 
of India, we find very few passes by which an invading 
army could enter the country. So, too, in our 3000 
miles voyage round its coast we find but few spots 
where a landing could be easily effected. By land 
India has the safeguard of a mountain barrier rising 
round her frontier like a wall \ by sea its surf-beaten, 
harbourless coasts are not less forbidding. 

§ 2. The Himalayas. 

This great mountain barrier, called "The Ston- 
Girdle of the Earth," is the southern beading, as it 
were, or outer rim of the great table-land of Thibet. 
Many of its peaks rise more than 25,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The highest, Deodhunga, or 
Mount Everest, is 29,000 feet, or nearly 5 J miles in 
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height. The average height of the range is 20,000 
feet, or nearly 4 miles. As the snow-line in that lati- 
tude is about 19,000 feet high, the crest of the range 
retains its mantle of snow through the hottest sum- 
mers ; hence the range is named Him-dlaya, or 
the abode of snow. The length of the whole range 
is little short of 1800 miles. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these huge 
mountains rise sheer up from the great northern plain 
of India, which spreads along their southern base. 

On issuing from any of the passes from Thibet into 
India, the lowest of which are not less than 16,000 
feet high, we should find ourselves confronted by 
other ranges running parallel to the main chain. . For 
the base of the mountains has a mean breadth of 150 
miles ; that is, in some parts more, in others less. 
These outworks or buttresses of the Himalayas any- 
where else would be deemed lofty mountain ranges ; 
they are dwarfed by the giants to north of them. 
The Alps ranged along the south of the Himalayas, 
if we conceive them clothed to their tops with pine 
woods, in front of them again the wooded Juira, and 
still further in advance a third forest-clad range as 
high as the Grampians, would give some vague idea 
of the arrangement of the southern slopes. 

Leaving the snowy gorges we soon drop to the re- 
gion of Pine forests, at a height of 12,000 feet Lower 
down at a height of 10,000 feet, we come to rhodo- 
dendrons. At a height of 5000 feet we pass through 
fine forests of timber-trees such as grow in England, 
chestnut, walnut, oak, maple, and the graceful deodar. 
Still going down, on reaching the lower slopes we 
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pass through forests of teak, the hardest and most 
lasting wood for ship-building, till we come to miles 
upon miles of bamboo canes. At the bottom we 
reach the swampy Tend — marsh-land covered with 
jungle and tenanted by tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, 
bears, buffaloes, wolves, wild boars, monkeys, and 
snakes. From the rotting plants in these swamps, 
sheltered as they are from the north by the mountains, 
the heat of the vertical sun draws up such poisonous 
vapours as are deadly to man, and make the whole 
of this broad belt unfit for human occupation. 

The range of the Himdlayas is cut short on the 
west by the gorge of the Indus. To the west of that 
great river, the Sulaiman Mountains raise their forest- 
clad sides to about half the height, and stretch south- 
ward for about half the length of the Himdlayas. 
These mountains form the fringe of the table-land of 
Afghanistan, as, further south, the Hala Mountains 
form a beading to the plateau of Biluchistan. 

It is by the passes through this range that every 
invasion of India has been effected. One of these 
passes, called the Klhaibar, lies along the Kdbul river 
on the north of the Sulaiman range ; the other, the 
Bolan pass, leads round the southern end of the 
range to the lower valley of the Indus. 

Tying the Sulaiman to the Himdlayas, across the 
bed of the Indus runs east and west the Salt Range, 
so called because, where the river breaks through it 
on its southward course, in gnawing its ^way it has 
bared to view rocks of pure salt 

The range of the Hindoo Koh, lifting its peaks 
four miles high, closes in the gorge of the Indus on 
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the north-west, and thus completes the rocky barrier 
of Hindusthan. * 

Part of the Indian coast still retains the names 
given to it in olden times from the kingdoms iformerly 
stretching along its shores. Thus the south-western 
shore washed by the Arabian Sea is called the 
Malabar coast. Rounding Cape Comorin, and issuing 
from the Gulf of Manaar through Palk Strait, we 
skirt the Coromandel coast. Bending north-eastward 
from the delta of the Krishna, we hug the Golconda 
coast as far as the delta of the Mahanadi. Thence to 
the Ganges is the coast of Orissa. 

§ 3. 7he Main Watersheds, 

The great northern plain of India, sometimes called 
from its two great rivers the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
stretches from the Sulaiman Mountains across the whole 
breadth of the country for nearly 1500 miles. Some 
parts of the western side of this vast plain which lie 
in the lower basin of the Indus are rainless and 
barrea The northern part of this basin, however, 
watered by the five great rivers of the Panjdb, abounds 
in rich grazing-land, capable of supplying pasture on 
the plains to countless herds of camels, buffaloes, and 
cattie in the plains, on the slopes to sheep, on the 
uplands to goats. South of this pasturage spreads the 
great Indian desert, a sea of sandy ridges, the haunt 
of the maneless Asiatic lion ; yet further south spread 
the dusty plains of Sind ; and below these again the 
Ranns of Kachh, commonly called Cutch, 

For 150 miles this level tract of soil, so soaked 
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with salt that nothing can grow on it, offers in the 
dry season a floor too hard for either horse's or 
camel's hoof to leave any footprints behind. Having 
no landmarks whatever for their guidance across it, 
travellers can trust only to their compass to escape 
the fate which has befallen many ere now, of being 
lost 

In the wet season, which sets in as soon as the 
south-west winds of midsummer, the monsoons, blow 
up from the Indian Ocean, high tides breaking over 
this level tract cover it with some twenty inches of 
water. 

The eastern part of the great plain watered by the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra is everywhere covered with 
a deep rich soil brought down from the mountains ages 
ago by these mighty rivers. The whole of this eastern 
side is very fertile, bearing abundant crops of sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, rice, opium, tobacco, hemp, and 
wheat, and supporting a dense mass of people who 
live by its cultivation. 

The great plain ends on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
Delta of the Ganges, — a great group of marshy islands 
200 miles across from east to west. The Sundarbans, 
as they are called, are thickly covered with dense 
jungle and copsewood, tenanted by crocodiles, tigers, 
buffaloes, monkeys, and deer; and intersected by 
countless channels of brackish water. 

South of the Ranns of Kachh, the peninsula of 
Gujrat, or Kathiawar, sheltering the Gulf of Cambay 
on the north, forms the south-western corner of a 
table-land which thrusts itself north-eastward, like a 
wedge, into the basin of the Jamna. 
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The northern edge of this plateau is the Aravali 
range, which stretches for 400 miles with a north- 
easterly bearing at an average height of 3000 feet ; — 
which is about that of the loftiest range in the Scotch 
Highlands. The Aravali Mountains frown upon the 
Indian desert, much as the Highlands frown upon 
Perthshire, but have a gentler slope towards the south- 
east. 

The southern edge "of this table-land is the low 
chain of the Vindhya Hills, which, rising abruptly 
from the northern edge of the valley of the Narbadd 
to a height of 2000 feet, stretch for a distance of 
500 miles in an easterly direction, from the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay into Central India. 

The wedge-shaped table-land thus propped on its 
north-western and southern borders by these long 
buttresses consists of the two plateaus of Malwa 
and Bundelkhand which lie from 1500 to 2000 feet 
above the sea level, and slope north-eastward to the 
great plain of the Ganges. Into this they are drained 
by many large tributary rivers, the greatest of which 
is the Chambal. 

South of the River Narbadd the Satpura Hills con- 
front the Vindhyas for a distance of 200 miles, no- 
where exceeding 2000 feet in height. Rising with 
a gentle slope southward from the Narbadd, this range 
stands like a wall overlooking the River Tapti, just 
as the Vindhya Mountains frown down upon the 
Narbadd. 

§ 4. The Deccan, 
South of the Tapti stretches the broad table-land 
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of the Deccan, or South. The edges of this wedge- 
shaped plateau are the western Ghdts, running south- 
ward for 800 miles from the Tapti along the western 
or Malabar coast, and the Eastern Ghdts running 
parallel to the Coromandel coast. 

Like the plateaus of Malwa and Bundelkhand, the 
Deccan slopes to the east. This is evident to any 
one looking at the map. There we see the teak- 
clad Western Ghdts at a distance of about thirty miles 
from the coast, gradually rising from a height of 2000 
feet at their northernmost flank to 7000 in the south, 
where they mingle with the Nilgiri Hills. These 
attain a height not far short of 9000 feet. 

The Eastern Ghdts, on the other hand, stretching 
southward at a distance of fifty miles from the 
Coromandel coast, have a mean height of only 1500 
feet, and at their highest point, near Madras, do not 
exceed 3000 feet. Thus, if we conceive a table 
propped on these unequal supports, we see at once 
that it would slope greatly to the east and somewhat 
to the north. 

The rivers of the Deccan, if we know how to read 
them, tell the same story as the hills. 

All the great streams find their way from the eastern 
slopes of the Western Ghats into the Bay of Bengdl 
through gaps in the low range of the Eastern Ghdts. 

The north-eastern slope of the beccan, mingling its 
drainage with that of the eastern slopes of the central 
highlands, sends the Mahanadi to the Ori$sa coast. 

Further south the still longer Goddveri flows to- 
wards the south-east. Farther south again the Krishna 
flows due east 
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The table-land of the Deccan is not at all like the 
fertile valley of the Ganges. The rivers crossing it 
from west to east are parted by flat hills, low ridges, 
and undulating plains. It has but few timber-trees, 
but is in parts covered with unprofitable jungle, where, 
vVith due cultivation and irrigation, good crops[of cotton, 
maize, wheat, and other useful plants may be raised. 
All over the Deccan the date-palm grows wild, and 
near its coast the cocanut-palm, supplying food to 
their thriftless owners without their having to work 
for it. 

Between the Western Ghdts and the Coromandel 
coast stretches the long plain known as the Carnatic, 
which more than a hundred years ago was the scene 
of the great struggle between France and England for, 
mastery in India. Here first came to light the great 
genius of Clive. Laying down the clerk's pen to 
wield the sword, and pitting his handful of trained 
troops against overwhelming native forces on their 
own ground, he won for his Company realms far larger 
and more populous than the mother country. He thus 
founded the British Empire in India. 

The plains of the Carnatic, when watered, are fruit- 
ful. But the lofty peaks of the Western Ghdts arresting 
the rain-clouds blown up by the south-west summer 
monsoon, often leave the country about Madras to 
perish for lack of water. The only hope of this dry 
region lies in storing its rainfall in large tanks or 
reservoirs, and so reserving it for use during droughts. 

At the southern foot of the Nilgiri Hills which 
like the southern ranges of the Western Ghdts raise 
aloft steep and rugged crags and peaks of granite, lies a 
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deep cleft leading into the Camatic, and flanked on 
the south by the steep slope of the Anamalli Hills. 
Along the gap of Coimbator a railway has been con- 
structed from Madras to the west coast, crossing on 
its way the Kiveri, the southernmost of the great 
rivers of India. 

The highest summit of the Anamalli falls little short 
of 9000 feet. From this range southward for 180 
miles to the bold headland of Cape Comorin stretch 
the Cardamom Mountains, so called from a pungent 
drug produced by the forests with which their sides are 
clothed. 

§ 5. The Indus, 

Having now taken a bird's-eye view of the outline, 
mountains, hills, and table-lands of this vast country, 
we will glance at some of the great rivers by which it 
is both watered and drained. 

If we look at the map of Northern India close to 
where the 31st day-ring crosses the 82nd noon-ring, 
we shall see some lakes. They are on the high table- 
land to the north of the Himalayas. Near and out 
of these lakes rise three mighty rivers, the Indus, the 
Satlej, and the Brahmaputra. 

So lately has it been known for certain that the great 
Thibetan river Sampo, along which large vessels sail 
at a height of 13,000 feet above the sea, is the 
Brahmaputra, that in older maps its course is left 
incomplete. 

Somewhat to the west of these sources, on the 
southern slope of the great range, at a height of 14,000 
feet, the Ganges issues from the snow. 
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A little farther west again on the same southern 
slopes is the source of the Jamna. Nowhere else on 
the south do we find the sources of five great rivers so 
near together. 

The Indus, issuing from its snowy cradle, flows to 
the north-west for some 600 miles through Kashmir, 
between the southern slopes of the Karakoram range 
and the northern slopes of the Himalayas. Near the 
intersection of the 36th day-ring and 75th noon-ring 
the river suddenly bends to the south-west, and, after 
passing through a deep gorge, emerges on the great 
northern plain. Along the western edge of that plain 
it has a southerly course of about a thousand miles 
to the Arabian Sea. 

At the 34th day-ring, 950 miles from its mouth, 
where it is still a thousand feet above the sea level, 
the Indus receives on its right bank by the Kabul 
River the drainage of Eastern Afghanistan. The forts 
of Attock here guard the passage over the Indus. 

It was by the Khaibar Pass, alongside this river, that 
the Greek conqueror Alexander, twenty-two centuries 
ago, led his victorious army into the plains of 
India. 

In its passage through Kashmir the Indus skirts the 
pastures of the famous goats from whose hair are 
woven those costly and beautifiil shawls for some of 
which such enormous prices are given. 

The beautiful patterns on these shawls are worked 
by the skilful fingers of the tasteful and patient 
Hindu. 

It is only on the wind-swept mountains of Thibet 
that the goat retains the silky texture of its hair. . 
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At the 33rd day-ring the Indus gnaws its way through 
the Salt Range, and after flowing southward between 
rich pastures for 250 miles, receives on its left bank 
the Panjnad, which brings to it the waters of the five 
great rivers, Jhilam, Chindb, Ravi, Bias, and Satlej. 
If we look at the map, the Panjnad seems like a rope 
being twisted of five strands tied to the great northern 
chain. 

The head-waters of the Satlej, the easternmost of 
these five rivers, are found in some lakes not far from 
those of the Indus on the north of the Himalayas. 
Flowing nearly due west from its source, the Satlej 
tumbles from the mountains to the plains, and at the 
75th noon-ring receives on its right bank the waters of 
the Bias. Skirting the north of the Sirhind plain, the 
Satlej reaches the intersection of the 71st noon-ring 
and the 29th day-ring, where its waters are swollen by 
those of the Chindb, itself previously swollen by those 
of the Jhilam and the Ravi. 

The course of the Jhilam lies through the famous 
vale of Kashmir. For beauty of scenery and healthi- 
ness of climate this valley is the gem of all India. It 
has four seasons, as Britain has. There, as here, 
in winter time snow lies on the ground. 

It once belonged to Great Britain, but was after- 
wards sold to a native prince. 

The Jhilam, as it flows through this valley, which is 
fifty miles long and ten wide, and begirfby the forest- 
clad buttresses of the great snow range, broadens into 
a lake, over whose waters is wafted the scent of many 
miles of roses grown there for the sake of their 
attar. 
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The gorge through which the Jhilam issues from 
the mountains has a breadth of but seventy feet, 
whereas the steep cliffs rise on both sides to a height 
of 7000 feet. 

If we imagine two opposite walls of a room twelve 
feet high to be drawn together within an inch-and-a- 
half of each other, and a stream to run along that 
strip of floor, we shall realize the proportions of this 
extraordinary gorge 3 its dimensions no one who has 
not seen it can picture to himself. 

The country watered by these five rivers receives 
the narne of Panjdb, which means five rivers. The 
country between any two of these rivers is called 
Dodb or Doo-ab — ^two rivers. 

These words are of interest to us, as showing our 
family connexions. " Ab," meaning river, pronounced 
awb, reminds us of our own "ahfon" or "avon," 
British for river. " Panj," five, resembles the Greek 
word for five, " pente ;" while " doo " of course is 
nearly the same as our " two," and is found in the 
tongue of all the offshoots of the great Aryan family. 

As has'been already said, Kelts, Greeks, and Hindus 
are our cousins. We come across another token of 
our cousinship to the Hindus in their word " abad," 
meaning abode or dwelling, which appears in so 
many names of Indian towns. 

§6. The Conquest of India, 

When the Panjab was overrun by Alexander*s 
army, the Greeks were much struck by the jewellery 
and gold and silver ornaments of the Hindu princes. 
Halting on the banks of the Satlej, the Greek con- 
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queror transported his troops down that river on 
rafts roughly made by cutting down the timber on the 
heights above, as is the custom there to this very day. 

Before going on any further with our account of the 
natural features of India, it may be well to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to state briefly how the 
greater part of this vast country fell under the British 
sway. 

For at present about three-fifths of the land and 
four-fifths of the inhabitants of India, who number in 
all 240,000,000, are ruled directly by our government 
The remaining two-fifths of the land and one-fifth of 
the people are under many native rulers, all of whom, 
however, acknowledge the supremacy of our sovereiga 

A body of English merchants banded together as 
the East India Company, having in the year 1600 
been authorized by Queen Elizabeth to trade with 
India, started a warehouse the following year at 
Surat, on the west coast, at the mouth of the River 
Tapti, in the Gulf of Cambay. 

In 1639 t^c Company started a warehouse or factory 
called Fort St George, on the east coast, on the spot 
now covered by the large town of Madras, with nearly 
half a million of inhabitants. 

In 1668 Charles II. received, as part of the dowry 
of his wife, Catharine of Braganza, daughter of the 
King of Portugal, the island of Bombay ; which he 
thereupon handed over to the East India Company. 

The island is now tied to the mainland by a bridge, 
and covered by the most important trading town in 
India, which finds employment for about 700,000 
inhabitants. 
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In 1696 the Company purchased from the Prince 
of Bengal the ground on which Calcutta, the seat of 
government, now shelters three-quarters of a million 
people. There were erected a warehouse and factory, 
protected by the guns of Fort William. 

Impressing the natives by their strength of will 
and force of character, fair and honourable dealings, 
and love of truth and justice, which contrasted so 
favourably with the cringeing, lying, and deceitful 
habits usually displayed by oppressed races, these 
English traders were much sought after to settle 
squabbles between native rulers and rival races, or 
religious sects. 

Profiting by these native quarrels, and forced to 
defend themselves from the attacks of disappointed 
disputants, the English traders, becoming rich and 
powerful, little by little extended their sway from 
these three centres over the surrounding districts. 

Issuing stronger from every attack made upon 
their forts by the neighbouring princes, the English 
Company at length became the strongest power in 
India. 

We shall take occasion, as we travel over India, to 
make passing allusions to some of the leading struggles 
in which our countrymen there were from time to 
time involved. 

Suffice it here to say that in the year 1857 a 
fanatical attempt was made by a horde of native 
troops in the Company's employ to drive their 
English masters from the land. 

For weeks the fate of our countrymen, thus pitted 
against well-nigh overwhelming odds, trembled in the 
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balance. Happily many strong Hindu princes, pre- 
ferring British rule to native misrule and disorder, 
were staunch. 

Thus, after an heroic struggle, and the loss of many 
a precious life, the great company of merchants stood 
victorious over the prostrate mutineers. 

Then, at length, our imperial position in India 
dawned upon our rulers. The East India Companjr's 
troops were then embodied in the British army, and 
the government of the English provinces transferred 
to the British crown, whose supremacy is now recog- 
nized throughout the length and breadth of India. 

§ 7. The Panjdb. 

We now return to the Panjab. 

Its area is more than twice that of our island. 
Half of it is under British rule, the rest is split into 
more than thirty native states. 

This state of things may help us to understand how 
one state after another fell into our hands, both here 
and in other lands. One of these small states, quarrel- 
ling with another, invokes the aid of its powerful neigh- 
bour, which then interferes to keep the peace. During 
the fighting which ensues the stronger state is con- 
strained to protect its subjects from attacks by half- 
civilized troops, and from other effects of the misrule 
prevailing in neighbouring states. Thus it ends by 
absorbing or annexing those states one after another 
as the readiest if not the only way of ensuring peace 
and repressing disorder. 

The replacement of bloodshed and anarchy by the 
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firm rule of a civilized power is an undoubted blessing 
to the semi-barbarous state thus annexed and governed 
in its own interest. Its advantage to the governing 
state is less certain. The time may come when the 
subject races will have learnt from their conquerors 
the art of self-government, and be able to stand alone. 
To bring that state of things to pass is the duty and 
the highest interest of a ruling pow^r. 

South of the Satlej, in the Sirhind plain, which 
forms the low water-parting between the Indus and 
the Ganges, are the Sikh states. The Sikhs, a sect 
professing a purer and more spiritual form of religion 
than that of other Hindus with their many objects of 
worship, fought bravely, though unsuccessfully, against 
our troops in several pitched battles in 1846 and 
1848. They are now among our best and most trust- 
worthy native troops; indeed, they are the best 
cavalry soldiers in Asia. 

Between the Panjdb and Sind the large tract known 
asRdjputana, with an area nearly twice as large as 
that of Great Britain, but much of it very barren, 
maintains a population of only 8^ millions. 

Many of the eighteen Rajput princes who reign 
here boast longer lines of royal ancestors than any of 
our European sovereigns can claim. For centuries 
their forefathers withstood the assaults of the Afghan 
kings, who, thronging through the Bolan Pass into 
the valley of the Indus, sixty years before William 
the Conqueror's invasion of England, established 
themselves in royal state at Labor, on the banks 
of the Ravi. The chief Rdjput states are Jodhphur, 
Oudipur, and Jaipur. The capital of the last has nearly 
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half a million inhabitants. Sind, which is under 
British rule, and Gujrat, including the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, are split into many states ruled by native 
chiefs. 

Before quitting the valley of the Indus, it may be 
well to notice how much the route from England to 
India.would be shortened, were a railway 900 miles 
in length constructed from the northern coast of the 
Levant down the valley of the Euphrates to the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The possession of Cyprus would 
then become of importance as enabling its occupants 
to command the western terminus of this railway. 

The Indus itself, owing to its shifting channel and 
sandbanks and the great rainless desert spreading 
eastward from its left bank, is of less value as a water- 
way than many a river of half its length. In the dry 
season from October to May only one channel in its 
delta has water enough for the passage of an ocean 
steamer. In the wet season from May to September 
the strength of the current renders its navigation 
difficult and dangerous. 

§ 8. The Jamna and the Ganges, 

The sources of these rivers, which run alongside 
each other so many leagues, are, as we have already 
seen, not far apart at a height of 14,000 feet a few miles 
east of the gorge through which the Satlej issues from 
the mountains. So low and so narrow, is the space be- 
tween the affluents of the Satlej and the Jamna, that 
the whole of Hindusthan may be regarded as one 
vast plain spreading from the Sulaiman Mountains to 
^he Bay of Bengal. 
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By means of canals between the Satlej and the 
Jamna water-ways might be made right across this 
Indo-Gangetic plain from the delta of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus. 

At Gangotri, more than 10,000 feet above the sea 
level, and the highest accessible point in the mountain 
torrent of the Ganges, stands a temple, to which 
pilgrims travel from all parts to drink and bathe in 
the holy waters. The priests of this temple sell bottles 
charged with the water, for the behoof of believers 
unable to travel thither. After its rapid descent from 
the mountains to the plains, the Ganges becomes 
a navigable stream at Hardwar, 1050 miles from its 
delta. In the course of this 1050 miles, 300,000 
boatmen are employed in the river-traffic of the main 
stream and its affluents. This number does not 
include the 250 miles from the apex of its delta to the 
sea. When we remember that the whole length of 
our largest British river, the Shannon, is less than 
any channel in the delta, we may begin to realize the 
enormous size of the Ganges. 

The upper valleys of the Jamna and Ganges are 
included in what are called the North-West Provinces, 
whose area is nearly equal to that of Great Britain ; 
with a population of 30,000,000, chiefly Hiiidus. 

Dehli on the Jamna, the " Rome of India," a city 
of 160,000 inhabitants, was the later capital of the 
Mogul Empire founded in 1526 by Baber, a Tatar 
king, who unseated the Afghan sovereign and over- 
ran Hindusthan. The Mogul dynasty was at the 
height of its power at the close of the seventeenth 
century. The Hindu princes called Mahrattas then 
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wrested Central India from their grasp, and encouraged 
the Deccan, Oudh, and Bengdl to assert their in- 
dependence. The last feeble survivor of the Mogul 
dynasty was unseated by the English in 1857. 

In the summer of that year, Dehli, held by 40,000 
mutineers, was the headquarters of the rebel sepoys, 
during their attempt to oust the British from India. 
The founders of the Mogul dynasty were of the same 
Tatar race who marched westward, under the leader- 
ship of Genghiz Khan, across the plains of Central 
Asia to the valley of the Danube. 

The Jamna itself is navigable up to Dehli; and, 
by canals which its waters supply, 200 miles yet 
further west 

Lower down the Jamna, also on its right bank, 
stands the city of Agra, the earlier capital of the 
Mogul Empire ; famed for white marble buildings of 
unequalled beauty. 

On the right bank of the Ganges stands Kinpur, 
where, during the mutiny, helpless English women 
and children were ruthlessly outraged and butchered 
by the Sepoys with a cold-blooded cruelty which 
sent a thrill of horror through the civilized world, 
and roused in our troops a thirst for revenge, hardly 
to be sated by blowing the mutineers from the 
mouths of their guns. As far as Kinpur, 700 miles 
from its delta, the Ganges is navigable for shallow 
river steamers. Beyond Kinpur a canal 350 miles 
long gives access to Hardwar, 1300 miles from the 
Bay of Bengal 

Between the north-west provinces and Nipal lies 
the kingdom of Oudh, about two-thirds of the size 
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of Ireland. In the citadel of Laknau, its capital, 
a city of 300,000, on the River Gumti, the British 
garrison was hemmed in, during the mutiny, by hordes 
of savages thirsting for their blood, and underwent 
fearful perils and privations during weeks of terrible 
suspense, pending their relief by Havelock and Outram. 

§ 9. Caste^ Buddhism, 

From a kingdom on the border of Nipal and Oudh, 
about five-and-twenty centuries ago, a Hindu prince 
called Sdkya Muni, or Gautama, afterwards known 
by the title of Buddha, "the awakened," gave up 
his princely state, and went forth to preach a new 
religion. Buddhism to this day numbefs more fol- 
lowers than any other creed. 

In his time, as to-day, the Hindus were split up 
into many "castes.*' Foremost among these are 
the Brahmans, or priestly caste, honoured by all as 
the direct offspring of Brahma the Creator. Next 
come the warriors, to which belong most of the 
ruling princes, as did Gautdma himself. Below 
these are the trading and farming -class ; below these, 
again, the labourers ; and lowest of all, the pariahs 
or outcasts. 

The Brahmans taught that there were three gods \ 
Brahma, the Creator; Siva, the Destroyer; and 
Vishnu, the Preserver. 

On the many the higher and better teaching of the 
Brahmans had no effect ; their main feeling was, and 
is, by sacrifice and self-torture to appease the anger 
of the Destroyer; of a Heavenly Father they have no 
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knowledge. They are taught that after death the 
uncleansed soul will enter into some animal, and so 
go on passing from one animal to another, till it 
be cleansed from sin and fit to return to its Creator. 
One good thing comes of this strange belief. A Hindu 
will not take life ; on the other hand, he will not kill 
a poisonous snake, a tiger, or other noxious animal. 
Hence many thousand natives perish every year from 
snake bites. 

The Brahmans taught that a man might lose his 
caste and be degraded, but could never rise above the 
caste to which he belonged by birth. 

Sdkya Muni protested against this teaching. He 
said that those who accepted his doctrine were free 
from caste distinctions ; that men must aim at sink- 
ing their own wishes and feelings, and endeavour 
to lose themselves and become absorbed in the 
divine Spirit. 

This teaching during the next six centuries spread 
over Thibet, China, and Japan, where it still holds 
its ground, though corrupted by superstitions and 
tainted by gross impurities. 

Its freedom was attractive to the millions whose 
manhood resented the insolent pretensions of the 
Brahmans, because they felt the truth of what Bums 
says, — 

"A man's a man for a' that." 

The Hindu, though he treats the white man cour- 
teously as he treats every man, and with respect as his 
superior, yet deems him as an unbeliever accursed 
and unclean. Hindus of different castes never take 
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their meals out^of the same dish or drink out of the 
same cup. 

When a Hindu wishes to take food he traces a 
circle on the ground, squats within it, and lays 
there his plate and mug. If a white man or a Hindu 
of lower caste set foot, or even let his shadow fall, 
within the ring, he angrily throws away his food. It 
is defiled, and he would lose caste if he went on 
eating it after such defilement 

It may here be noted that the Hindus do not treat 
their wives as equals. While a man and his sons eat 
their meals the wife and daughters wait, not presum- 
ing to taste food till the males have finished their 
repast. As far as possible women are kept out of 
sight. 

§ 10. The Lower Ganges, 

At the confluence of the Jamna and the Ganges 
stands the city of Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
west Provinces. Its name, meaning Allah's or God's 
abode, was given to it by the Muhammedans, because 
it is a sacred city of the Hindus. Its growing im- 
portance is due not only to its position at the juncture 
of two mighty rivers, but to its being the centre of 
railways from the Panjdb to Calcutta and Bombay. 

Lower down the Ganges, where its waters are swollen 
by the entrance of the Gumti, on the left bank is 
the most holy city of Bendres, 400 miles above 
Calcutta. The depth of the river varies here fi'om 
35 feet in the dry season to 78 feet in the rainy season. 

The Hindus resort to Bendres to wash away their 
sins in the holy waters of the great river. It is 
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especially at the points where other rivers bring their 
tribute that cleansing virtue is ascribed to the waters 
of the Ganges. Thither are brought the dying, to 
ensiure an entrance into heaven by having their 
bodies or their ashes thrown into the purifying stream. 
There may be seen crows and vultures perched on 
floating corpses, tearing off the putrid flesh. 

Still tracing the Ganges eastward, we enter the 
Bahar district and reach the large city of Fatna, which 
exports much rice and opium. We are now in 
Bengdl, the largest and most densely peopled pro- 
vince of India. 

With an area nearly five times as large as that of 
Ireland, Bengdl maintains a population nearly three 
times as large as that of England. Its capital is Cal- 
cutta, sometimes called the city of palaces, because 
the Government offices are there. 

The name of this great city brings back the harrow- 
ing and oft-told story of the Black Hole. This hor- 
rible cruelty brought from Madras in 1756 the famous 
Clive, who had already by his brilliant tactics ruined 
the hopes of our French rivals in the Camatic. By 
the famous victory of Plassey, he now won for his 
country the rich provinces of Bengdl and Bahar. 
Calcutta stands 100 miles from the sea, on the left 
bank of the Hugli, the westernmost and most 
navigable of the many channels by which the Ganges, 
after a course of 1500 miles, discharge its waters 
into the Bay of Bengdl. 

As the Indus and Ganges are both fed by the 
melting snow of the Himdlayas, both rivers rise when 
the increasing heat of the sun in May causes the 
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snow to melt more rapidly. The effects due to the 
melting snows are still further increased by the tor- 
rents of rain brought by the south-west monsoons in 
Midsummer. In July the lower parts of Bengdl are 
flooded, and the villagers go from one village to 
another in boats. Their villages are, of course, 
protected from the floods by embankments. 

The delta of the Ganges receives also the waters of 
the Brahmaputra. This river, as we have already seen, 
rises on the northern slopes of the Himalayas. After 
an easterly course of nearly 1000 miles, it bends 
round the eastern flank of the great range, thence 
follows a south-westerly course through Assam, under 
the northern slopes of the Garrow Mountains, and 
finally flows due south into the Sundarbans. This, 
as has been already stated elsewhere, is the name given 
to a confused network of muddy channels and islands 
covered with swamp and jungle, and infested by 
snakes, tigers, and crocodiles. Through the Sundar- 
bans the main drainage of the Himalayas finds its 
way to the sea. 

The flatness of the coast along the north of the Bay 
of Bengdl may be judged from the terrible disaster 
which befell it some years ago. One night, a tidal 
wave twenty feet high, sweeping over the seaboard, 
overwhelmed some 200,000 Bengdlis, carrying off to 
sea at one fell swoop their houses and all belonging 
to them. Hundreds of tigers, it is thought, perishqd 
in this deluge. 

Before quitting the basin of the Ganges, it may be 
well to note that the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
are chiefly in the hands of two independent powers. 
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Nipdl and Bhutan, each occupying a strip, the one 
about 500, the other 300 miles in -length, along 
the southern slopes. At the base of the great range 
stretches a vast tract of unhealthy marshy jungle, 
known as the Terai, of which we have already spoken 
as infested by tigers, snakes, and wild elephants. 

During the summer months, from June to Septem- 
ber, this district is flooded with such rains as we have 
no experience of in our temperate climate. In 
London the rain which falls during the year, if it came 
down all at once, and could not run away, would 
cover the ground to a depth of only two feet Near 
Calcutta the rainfall w^ould cover the soil to a depth 
of about forty-four feet In October and November, 
when the ground is gradually drying, the air is full of 
deadly gases from the decay of the rank grasses and 
other leaves. In winter only does the hunter on his 
trained elephant venture to enter the dense thickets 
to shoot tigers, which in the dense vegetation of spring 
and summer he could not hope to espy, much less to 
track. 

§11. The Rivers of the Deccan. 

Compared to the Indus, the Jamna, and the Ganges, 
the rivers of the Deccan are not merely of less size, 
but commercially of little importance. Having no 
melting snows to feed them from February to June, 
their supply of water in the dry season is very scant. 
On the other hand, in the rainy season they are 
flooded. Two only, the Narbadd and Tapti, flow 
westward, both entering the Gulf of Cambay. Their 
mouths are only thirty miles apart. 
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The Sdtpura range parts their parallel courses as 
they carry ofT the western drainage of the central high- 
land between the northern edge of the Deccan and 
the plateau of Malwa. 

The Narbadd has a rapid course of 750 miles through 
so rocky and broken a bed as to be at the best, like 
the Tapti, of little value for navigation. When the 
heavy rains of July swell its waters, they pour down 
floods, which would be more destructive were not the 
river confined by steep and rocky banks. 

In one part of its course it is overhung ' by white 
marble cliffs, in which wild bees take up their abode. 
A young Englishman, floating in his boat down the 
river, had the ill-luck to hit one of their hives with a 
stray bullet aimed at a peacock. The bees swarmed 
round, and stung him so savagely, that, to save himself, 
he dived into the river. No sooner did he come up 
to the surface for breath, than the angry bees again 
assailed him; till at last the poor fellow was fairly 
worn out, and lost his life. 

On the eastern coast, however, we have streams 
of more importance,— northernmost, the Mahanadi, 
or Great River, which drains the eastern slope of the 
Central Highlands. This river, though in the rainy 
season it sends down most destructive floods, is na- 
vigable to boats during the greater part of the year for 
400 miles. Issuing from the Eastern Ghdts by a 
gorge of forty miles, it enters the Bay of Bengal by 
a wide delta. 

Further south, rising in the Western Ghats not far 
to the east of Bombay, the largest river of the Deccan, 
the Goddveri, has an easterly course of 900 miles. 
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"Reaching the line of the Eastern Ghdts/* says 
Mr. Keith Johnson, " it is imprisoned some twenty 
miles in a gorge, the scenery of which has justly 
been compared with that of the Rhine ; here it flows 
in a narrow -deep channel, with a current that some- 
times lashes itself into boiling whirlpools. Escaping 
from this, the water spreads over the plain, and is 
dotted with islands, many of which are ornamented 
by Hindu temples. Finally, it forms one great stream 
between flat and highly cultivated banks, from which 
a network of irrigating and navigable canals is drawn 
off" before breaking into the numerous channels of the 
large delta that it has pushed out into the sea." 

The course of the Krishna somewhat farther south 
is only loo miles shorter than that of the Godiveri. 
Its sources are also on the eastern slopes of the 
Western Ghdts. As the Ghdts rise higher in the 
south than in the north, and as the Krishna has loo 
miles less distance in which to carry off" the drainage 
of higher hills than its northern neighbour, its stream 
is, of course, swifter ; so swift, indeed, that its 800 
miles of water are used only for carrying down the 
timber cut in the teak forests with which its banks 
are wooded. 

The highest summits of the Western Ghdts are 
drained by the Kdveri. So great is the height from 
which this river has to drop, that in two grand falls 
it plunges more than 800 feet. The lower part of the 
Kdveri is navigable by boats in the wet season, and 
is of the greatest service for irrigation during the dry 
months of spring. The width of its delta is eighty 
miles. 
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§ 12. Climate, 

This brief survey of the whole surface of India, its 
mountains, rivers, and plains, shall be followed by a 
few words about its climate, which is so much affected 
by the mountains, and which so seriously affects the 
state of the rivers and the cultivation of the plains. 

In " Glimpses of the Globe " it was shown that 
on every place north of " the line," from midwinter 
to midsummer, the sun's noontide beams fall more 
vertically every day. The amount of heat received 
by the vast tract of Asia from these more direct rays 
during those six months becomes greater every day. 
As the days become longer^ and there is less time 
for the soil to cool during the nights, this heat is daily 
stored up. In the northern plains of India, lying so 
little above the sea level, the heat from February to 
June becomes so unbearable, that Europeans, whenever 
it is possible, betake themselves to " the hills," that is, 
to stations on the southern buttresses of the Himd- 
layas, some six or seven thousand feet above the sea. 

Those who cannot betake themselves to these 
cooler heights employ natives to work the punkah over 
their heads as they sit at their desks, or lie asleep, 
whether in the midday heat or in the dead of night. 
The punkah is an enormous fan like a screen, 
suspended from the roof, which, being worked back- 
wards and forwards, creates a draught. By carrying 
off the perspiration rolling from the skin, this draught 
helps to lessen the distressing heat. This heat is so 
terrible, that if the boy ceases for one minute to work 
the punkah, the sleeper at once awakes. 
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Now and then during these hot months a thunder- 
storm from the north-west brings a little temporary 
coolness. The intensely heated soil of Asia makes 
the hot air rise up till the cooler, moister air over the 
vast ocean is sucked northward to replace it. 

Thus in June the spent European's eyes are at length 
gladdened by the sight of dense masses of cloud rismg 
in the south-west As they rise a roaring wind greets 
his ear and fans his hair. Clap after clap of thunder 
peals across the plains. The sky is now wholly over- 
cast with dark clouds. A rushing sound tells him 
that the rains have begun. Day after day it pours 
down in torrents such as in England we have only for 
a few minutes during our heaviest thunder showers. 

After a few gloomy days of incessant downpour, the 
clouds pass on to the north-east, and the sun shines 
out again over the refreshed plains. Fresh green 
herbage everywhere greets the pleased eye. The shady 
mango and the wide-spreading banyan, which we see 
so often pictured as surrounding Indian villages, once 
more show their glossy green, untarnished by dust 
Monkeys frisk about, birds and bats flit to and fro 
among their branches with renewed life. The blue 
sky flecked with light clouds and the greenness 
everywhere around reminds the self-banished English- 
man of his home scenery. 

But this is too good to last long ; once more the 
sky is all overcast and the rains come down. 

By the end of July the rivers have more than doubled 
their depth and trebled their breadth. Huge trunks 
of trees are borne along their surface and swirled 
about like wisps of straw. 
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All this happens while in England the farmer is 
gathering in his barley and wheat. 

At length, in September, the south-west monsoons 
have spent their force ; and the wind veers round to the 
north-east In the cool season, from October to January, 
the climate is as enjoyable as an English summer. 

In the south of the Deccan, however, things are 
somewhat different. The south-west monsoons beating 
against the high barrier raised by the Western Ghdts, 
the Nilgiri, the Anamalli, and the Cardamom Hills, 
shed their torrents on the western slopes. Hence the 
high table-land from Mysor to Cape Comorin and the 
great plain of the Camatic are often parched with 
drought while the rest of the great peninsula is deluged 
with rain. 

On the other hand, in October, when other parts of 
India are enjoying the cooling breeze from the north- 
east, those very winds shed on the Eastern Ghdts the 
moisture which they have gathered up in passing over 
the Bay of Bengdl. Hence along the Coromandel 
coast the rainy season is from October to Christmas. 

From this will be seen the importance of the large 
tanks and reservoirs which the rulers of India have 
constructed to store up for use in the dry season some 
of the rain which falls so bountifully in the wet 
season. 

Even as it is, India is subject to periodical droughts 
and consequent famines. Without water-storage the 
second crop of rice which the absence of cold weather 
enables the Indians to raise every year could seldom 
be secured 

Without these second crops not only of rice but of 
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other grains, the soil could not support its dense 
population. 

§ 13. Assam — Burma, 

Having now sketched the natural features of India, 
we will complete our survey of its political divi- 
sions. 

In our sketch of the Indo-Gangetic plain we have 
touched as fully as our space allowed on the main 
divisions of Northern India. In the basin of the 
Indus we found the Panjdb half under direct British 
rule, half under native princes subject to our control. 
Further south Rdjputana also enjoys native rule, while 
Sind, in which lies the delta of the Indus, * is under 
British military rule. Both these provinces are attached 
to the Government of Bombay. 

In the Sirhind plain, which parts the valley of the 
Satlej from that of the Jamna, we found the semi- 
independent Sikh states. The government of the 
Panjdb embraces the western watershed of the 
Jamna. Its eastern watershed and the whole upper 
basin of the Ganges, from the Hill States south of 
Kashmir down to the confluence of the Gogra with the 
Ganges are included in the government of the North- 
west Provinces. The lower valley and the delta of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra are mostly under the 
direct rule of the government of Beng^, though, 
oddly enough, the French retain a small district at 
Chandranagdr on the Hugli, not twenty miles north 
of Calcutta, and as far up the river as can be 
reached by ocean-going steamers. 

For a length of nearly 400 miles from its southerly 
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bend round the eastern flank of the Himdlayas, the 
Brahmaputra drains the hill slopes of Assam. This is 
the chief tea-growing district of India ; many of our 
countrymen unable to make their way at home have 
taken their capital and energy to Assam, in the hope 
of intercepting some of the money which the British 
tea-dealer spends in China. 

In various other parts of the southern slopes of the 
great snow range tea plantations now flourish. 

North of Assam the thinly peopled independent 
state of Bhutan shuts us out from all access to the 
lofty summits of the Himalayas for a length of more 
than 300 miles. 

Our oifly approach to the snowy range from the 
valley of the Ganges is through the wooded hills of 
Sikkim, on which the hill station of Darjiling, standing 
upwards of 7000 feet above the sea, affords refreshing 
coolness to the British official whose strength has been 
sapped by the enervating heat of the plains in spring. 
Further west the independent state of Nipdl, tenanted 
by sturdy, stunted hill-men called Ghurkas, of Hindu- 
Tatar race, bars all access to the mountains for nearly 
500 miles. 

The natives of Assam are of Tatar breed. Some of 
the hill-men are almost black, and less than five feet 
in height. They live like savages in huts built on 
scaffolds for protection against snakes and wild beasts, 
and kill their prey with bows and arrows. The Yoma 
Mountains running north and south from the valley 
of the Brahmaputra part Arakan, the northernmost 
province of British Burma, a swampy, rice-growing 
slope, from the valley of the Irawadi. I'he vast delta 

G 
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of the Irawadiy covering a space as large as the two 
basins of the Thames and the Wash, is included in the 
province of Pegu. 

On the eastern branch of the delta stands the great 
trading port of Rangoon, with nearly 100,000 inha- 
bitants. Thence are exported rice and teak wood. 

Southward from Pegu, along a bold rocky coast, 
fringed even more than Arakan with groups of islands, 
the mountainous province of Tenasserim extends to 
the tenth day-ring. The forest-clad hills, with which 
it is ridged from north to south, teem with wild 
animals, especially the elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger. 

As coal and iron are widely spread throughout the 
south of British Burma, the time may come when 
factories may be started there. 

Its chief town and sea-port is Maulmain in the 
north, which lies east of the mouth of the Irawadi at 
the head of the Gulf of Martaban. Great quantities 
of teak timber are exported from this and other smaller 
ports on the coast, as Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui. 

In the Mergui Islands are found the edible birds' 
nests of which the Chinese make soup. 

On the same day-ring, but more than 300 miles to 
the east, are the Andaman Islands, convict settlements, 
where a few years ago Lord Mayo, Governor-General 
of India, was fatally stabbed by a mad fanatic. 

From what has been stated as to the effect of the 
south-west monsoons blowing against the southerly 
slopes of the Himalayas and the western slopes of the 
Western Ghdts, it will be readily guessed that -the 
wet season in British Burma falls during our summer 
months ; its dry season is from October to May. 
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§ 14. Madras, 

Facing British Burma on the western shores of the 
Bay of Bengal lies the province of Madras. It 
occupies the south of the^ Deccan below a line drawn 
from the south of the Delta of the Mahanadi along the 
southern border of Haiderabad. and the northern 
border of Mysor to the Malabar coast. 

It has an area one-fourth larger than that of the 
United Kingdom, , consisting mainly of the fertile 
plain at the feet of the Eastern Ghits. This plain, 
known as the Carnatic, was the scene of our earliest 
struggles for power in India. A rival company of 
French traders came into collision with the English 
traders there in the year 1746. Had the French 
governor been well backed up from home, he might 
have driven our countrymen from Madras. The 
military genius of Clive, a young clerk at Fort St. 
George, saved the English company, and ruined their 
French rivals by the capture of Pondich^ry, a French 
settlement, about ninety miles south of Madras. This 
town was afterwards restored to the French, to whom 
it still belongs. 

By the brilliant achievements of the great General 
Wellesley who repelled the encroachments of the 
marauding Mahrattas at the beginning of the present 
century, the supremacy of the English company in the 
Deccan was firmly established. 

With a coast-line of 1730 miles, Madras has not a 
single good harbour. The awkward surf that breaks 
along the Coromandel coast makes it necessary to 
use flat-bottomed, raft-like boats, called catamarans. 

G 2 
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The roadstead of Madras itself is fairly good, excepting 
when the north-east monsoons are blowing in Novem- 
ber and December. In these months even the cata- 
marans are useless. The population of the capital is 
about as large as that of Birmingham. The deltas of 
the Goddveri and Krishna, and the lower course of 
the Kdveri are all included in the province of Madras. 
These rivers all teem with crocodiles. In the sea at 
their mouths prowls the yet more dreaded shark. 

Along the south-west coast, for 200 miles from Cape 
Comorin, stretches the native state of Travancore, 
which is nearly as large as Wales. 

In the south of the high table-land of the Deccan 
lies the native state of Mysor, the scene of Wellesley's 
struggles at the end of last century with Tippoo 
Sultan, at Seringapatam and elsewhere. It has nearly 
the area of Scotland. In the cool air of the Nilgiri 
Hills to its south, Europeans recruit their shattered 
health and energies during the hot season. 

§ 15. Bombay — Central India, 

North of Mysor we enter the large province of 
Bombay which stretches hence northward for more 
than a thousand miles along the shores of the Arabian 
Sea as far as Karachi. As the Malabar coast faces 
Europe, and has some good harbours, it is naturally 
the main outlet of the western trade of India. The 
capital itself, built on an island joined by a causeway 
to the mainland, is becoming every^year more impor- 
tant. Bombay transacts more business than any city, 
except London, in the British Empire, and has one of 
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the finest harbours in the world. Apart from its 
feudatory states, which amount to one-third of its 
whole area, the province of Bombay is somewhat 
larger than the British Isles. Its main sea-ports are 
Karachi, at the foot of the Sulaiman Hills, and Baroche 
at the mouth of the Narbada. 

In the north of the Deccan, bounded on the north 
by the Goddveri, on the south by the Krishna, are the 
Nizam's dominions. On an area not far short of 
that of Great Britain, Haiderabad supports only 
nine million inhabitants. 

North of Haiderabad the cotton plantations and 
india-rubber trees of Berar cover an area somewhat 
larger than Munster and Leinster. 

There now remain untouched only the wedge-shaped 
central plateaus of Malwa and Bundelkhand between 
the Aravali and the Sdtpura IJills. Of this table-land 
the greater part slopes in a north-easterly direction to 
the valley of the Jumna. 

The largest and most important of the states of 
Central . India is Gwalior, consisting of detached 
districts, some drained by the Narbadd and others by 
the Chambal. 

Scindia, their ruler, is the heir of a powerful line of 
Hindu princes. His domains consist in all of an area 
slightly larger than that of Ireland. 

A British resident, who looks after the interests of 
our country in the Central Indian states, is stationed 
in the Vindhyas at Indore, the capital of Holkar, 
another Hindu prince of ancient lineage. 

Bhopdl, at the eastern end of the Vindhya range, a 
country somewhat larger than Wales, is one of the 
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best governed of all the native states. Its last three 
rulers have been Mohammedan princesses. 

From the opium grown on the plateau of Malwa 
and exported chiefly to China, our government draws 
a large part of its revenue ; the rest is raised by a tax 
on salt, and by a land-tax levied in some parts where 
there are large holdings, on each landowner, in others 
on the whole acreage of a village. In the latter case 
the headman of each village has to levy so much per 
acre from each holder, and hand the sum over to the 
English collector. 

§ 1 6. Railways. 

Having now glanced at the natural and political 
divisions of India, we will avail ourselves of its 
9000 miles of railway to pick up some threads 
dropped here and there. 

We will start from Bombay on the nineteenth day- 
ring. When it is noon there, it is seven o'clock in 
the morning at London. When it is noon in London 
it is five o'clook in the afternoon at Bombay. 

Our first journey shall be a short one ; northward 
along the coast at the foot of the Western Ghdts to 
Surat, where the English built their first factory in 
161 1. Crossing here the mouth of the Tapti, and 
thirty miles farther north that of the Narbadi, we 
halt at Baroche, a port yearly increasing in importance. 
We next reach the large and well-built city of Baroda, 
the capital of the Gaekwar on the western flank of 
the Vindhya Mountains. Thence the line has a 
north-westerly bearing over the River Mahi to the old 
walled city of Ahmedabad, which, standing on a 
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navigable river as well as on a railway, is a busy 
and thriving town. The railway ends in two short 
branches like a Y, stopping just short of the Ranns 
of Kachh, after a course of 300 miles. 

Our next journey shall be longer. Starting once 
more from Bombay, we make for the north-east, by 
a gap in the West Ghdts. At Nasik, a sacred city of 
the Hindus, we cross the brook which afterwards 
grows to the mighty River Goddvari. Two hundred 
miles from Bombay a line branches due east to 
Nagpur, the seat of Government for the Central 
Provinces. Crossing the Tapti, the main line now 
surmounts the Sdtpura range and drops into the 
valley of the Narbadd. Following the river past 
Bhopdl, the railway threads its upper valley to 
the important trading centre of Jabalpur — a city 
which now does more business than any town in India 
except Bombay. The line now winds northward 
over the table-land between the native states of 
Bundelkhand and Rewa, and drops to the valley of 
the Jamna, which it crosses to Allahabad, near its 
confluence with the Ganges. The line now continues 
eastward along the right bank of the Ganges past 
Mirzapur. Further east it is joined by a railway 
taking a south-easterly course from Oudh, down the 
valley of the Gumti'^o Bendres. 

Still following the Ganges, the main line reaches 
the large city of Patna, which gives its name to the 
rice grown on the irrigated and periodically inundated 
plains of Bahar. Rising from these plains south of 
Monghi, a railroad traverses the uplands with a south- 
easterly bearing to Howra on the Hugli, over against 
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the great city of Calcutta. A himdred miles north of 
the city this raih-oad is joined by the main line, which 
follows the river further east to pick up a branch 
line from the once wealthy town of Murshedabad. 

Returning to the important junction at Allahabad, 
we now take train for the north-west Skirting the 
right bank of the Ganges through the North-West 
Provinces for more than a hundred miles, we reach 
Kinpur. A branch line here crosses the Ganges to 
Laknau, the chief town of Oudh. 

A hundred and fifty miles further a branch line 
turns due west to Agia and Bhurtpur, while the 
main line goes on towards Dehli. Halfway between 
Agra and Dehli, another railway, crossing the Ganges 
to Rohilkhand, reaches the large trading town of Bareli, 
whence it turns south-eastward to Laknau. 

After sending off a branch westward to the famous 
old city of Dehli, the main line trends northward to 
Mirat. At the thirtieth day-ring, the railway bends 
to the north-west along the southern base of the hills, 
and beyond Loodiana crosses the rivers Satlej and 
Bias. After passing Amritsar, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs, it reaches Labor, the ancient capital of the 
Afghan kings of Hindusthan. 

From Labor the railway, turning south-westward, 
follows the left bank of the Ravi, to the large 
manufacturing town of Multdn near the Chindb. 

Between Multan and the head of the delta steamers 
ply up and down the river. From Multin the railway 
follows the Chindb to the Panjnad, which we have 
before compared to a rope formed by the interweaving 
of the five strands from the Himalayas. 
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Following the stream southward, the railway skirts 
the left bank of the Indus for more than 200 miles. 
It then crosses to the right bank and ends at the 
busy port of Karachi. 

The late war in Afghanistan gave a great spur to 
the extension of the railway to the important military 
station of Peshawar, near the Kdbul River, at the 
eastern opening of the Khaibar Pass, as also to 
another branch from the lower valley of the Indus by 
the Bolan Pass to Kandahar. 

Returning to Bombay, we now go by train in a 
south-easterly direction, down the upper valley of the 
Bima, a large feeder of the Krishna. This line, after 
piercing the Ghdts, passes the lofty town of Puna, 
which last century was the capital of the Peshwas, 
and is now the headquarters of our forces in the 
Deccan. 

Turning oflf eastward at Sholapur, we might go to 
Haiderabad, and visit the old city of Golconda, where 
so many thousand diamonds and other gems have 
been polished, and where two or three centuries ago 
the kings of the Deccan held court. Not far thence is 
the British military station of Sikandrabad. 

Keeping to the main line, we cross the Krishna, 
and further south another of its great feeders, the 
Tumbadra, Continuing southward across the table- 
land of the Deccan, we follow the valley of the Panar 
through the Eastern Ghdts, 

Skirting their eastern slopes for a hundred miles 
south, to a point forty miles east of Madras, we reach 
a railway which has been before named, as leading 
westward from Madras across the Kaveri through the 
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gap of Coimbator on the south of the Nilgiri Hills to 
the Coromandel coast. 

From this railway another branch follows the right 
bank of the Kdveri to Negapatam on the south of its 
large delta. 

Having thus followed many zigzag courses about 
this densely 'peopled land, we are ready to sail across 
Palk Strait to what is generally considered the most 
beautiful island in the world — Ceylon. 

Thither we will cross over the sandbanks by which 
Adam is reported to have travelled to India when 
driven out of this Paradise. This natural barrier to 
the free passage of ships suggests the idea that Ceylon 
having once formed part of India, was afterwards 
parted from it by the encroachment of the Indian 
Ocean, much as Great Britain was parted from France 
and Belgium by the Atlantic. 

§ 17. Products, 

In the course of our journeyings about India we 
have referred to some of its chief products, such as 
the wealth of good timber on its hill sides ; the strong 
and useful bamboo cane; the crops of rice, sugar, 
tobacco, opium, cotton, flax, hemp, indigo, maize, and 
wheat; and the groves of mulberry-trees whereon 
feed the silkworms whose toil finds work for so many 
thousand pairs of skilled hands. 

In the south, besides the date and cocanut palms, 
which, like the pepper-plant, thrive without culture ; 
the bread-fruit tree, and the sweet-scented sandal- 
wood, are extensively grown. The luscious fruits, 
banana and mango, thrive in every garden. 
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On the Nilgiri Hills the glossy evergreen coffee- 
tree flaunts its white flowers and red berries not less 
profitably to its] growers than the lowly tea plant on 
the hill-sides of the north-east. 

Of native animals, the drought-enduring camel is 
not less useful as a beast of burden in the sandy 
deserts of the north-west, than the elephant in the 
well-watered plains and thick jungles of the east and 
south. The wild ass is a native of the same dry 
deserts which the maneless lion still haunts. 

Many of the forest glades teem with deer. In 
the swampy thickets the wild boar makes his lair, and 
tempts the mounted hunter, spear in hand, to the 
headlong chase. Jackals frequent the villages, acting 
as scavengers, to eat up garbage. 

Of the dreaded tiger and the deadly hooded and 
other poisonous snakes ; of the gaudy peacock, and 
the yet more brilliant plumage of the jungle-cock j of 
crocodiles, vultures, bears, and wolves, has not enough 
been said elsewhere ? 

The gold and silver and jewels found in India cen- 
turies ago led men to believe that India was a land 
of untold wealth. Even now, though it is becoming 
known to be so poor a land that any less patient race 
than the mild Hindu would be unable to endure the 
abject poverty in which the mass of the peasantry is 
plunged, it remains a common belief that India is a 
rich country. With so large a population, and no 
great manufactures, India cannot but be poor. In 
time, as coal becomes more extensively worked, cotton 
and other factories will spring up, and Lancashire will 
lose some of her best customers. For the Indian 
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climate induces most of the inhabitants to dress in 
cotton as the coolest and cheapest of clothes. 

Though India was a half-civilized country thousands 
of years before Britain had made herself a name in 
the world, her resources are as yet but imperfectly 
developed. She has been too long the battle-field 
of invading tribes from the north. It is to be hoped 
that by making roads and reservoirs, and by other 
necessary works, her present rulers will promote her 
lasting prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CEYLON. 

If, instead of passing from India to this "jewel of the 
eastern seas " by Adam's Bridge, we sail from Tinne- 
velli across the gulf of Manaar, we should probably 
see boats at anchor, and divers plunging from them 
into the water, and remaining below the surface from 
one to two minutes at a time. On coming nearer we 
should see them bringing up from the bottom bags 
full of oyster-shells. In these are found pearls. 
These fisheries support many of the Singhalese, as 
most of the inhabitants are called. 

The pear-shaped island of Ceylon, with about three 
fourths of the acreage of Ireland, having but a poor 
soil, supports only 2,500,000. The belt of land 
around the coast is low and flat, and fringed with 
islets and shallow lagoons, around which the cocanut 
palm thrives without cultivation. The inner part of 
the island is a high, richly-timbered table-land, whose 
loftiest summits exceed 8000 feet 

When the south-west monsoons are blowing from 
May till September, rain firom the Indian Ocean falls 
plenteously on the south-western slopes of this plateau. 

From November to February, when the north-east 
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monsoons blow, the moisture brought from the Bay 
of Bengdl streams down the north-eastern slopes. 
Hence in this island, as in Southern India, water, has 
to be stored in tanks for use during the dry months. 

Though Ceylon is only about seven degrees north 
of the Equator, its insular climate, and its high table- 
land make it healthy and pleasant to live in. 

There is a kind of laurel growing wild in Ceylon, 
from which two useful things are got. Its inner bark 
is the spice called cinnamon ; its gum is camphor. 
Of late years many of our countrymen have made 
money there by growing coffee on the hill slopes. 

The great enemy of the coflfee grower and the 
sugar-cane planter in Ceylon is the wild elephant 
Roaming in herds, these creatures will sometimes 
break into a plantation, and in one night trample down 
and destroy the fruit of years of patient toil. Hence 
the planter looks upon the brave, skilful elephant- 
hunter as his best friend. 

The old Singhalese capital, Kandy, lies high on 
the middle of the main range of heights running north 
and south in the centre of the island. The British 
capital Colombo, on the west coast, has its well-forti- 
fied port connected with Kandy by a railway. 

On the north-east is the land-locked harbour of 
Trincomalee a handy haven of refuge for any vessel 
threatened by one of the dreaded hurricanes or cyclones 
which are the terror of those seas. 

The most important trading port at present is 
Point de Galle, on the extreme south, the place of 
call for the great ocean steamers to and from all parts 
of the east 
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Of the mineral treasures of Ceylon, the most costly 
is the sapphire, a precious stone of even greater 
value than the diamond. 

The Singhalese appear to have migrated from the 
Ganges about three-and-twenty centuries ago. They 
are a very effeminate race, with long lank hair and 
weak frame. A strange race of savages found in the 
hills is thought to be sprung from the original inha- 
bitants. The island has been under our rule since 
1815. 

§ I. Tropical Sun.' 

It may be useful, before we quit this part of the 
world, to notice how sunlight there is affected by the 
earth's motion round the sun. 

The tropic of Cancer (lat 23° 30' north) is directly 
under the sun at midsummer, and the tropic of 
Capricorn (lat. 23° 30' south) at midwinter. On each 
of these lines at these times a vertical pole will throw 
no shadow at noon. Every place, therefore, between 
these two tropics or turning-points has the sun exactly 
overhead at noon twice in the year, once as the sun 
seems to be moving northward, and again as it seems 
to be returning southward. 

As the time required to pass from one to the other 
limit of a shadowless noontide is 182^ days,, and as 
these limits are 47^ degrees apart, if we divide 182 J 
by 47 we get the number of days taken to bring one 
degree further north or south under the vertical sun. 
We find it a little less than four days. 

Now Calcutta is in latitude 22° 36'. Thus four 
days before and four days after midsummer an up- 
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right staff there will be shadowless at noon. Prac- 
tically for about a fortnight in June the sun is 
directly overhead at noon, whatever slight shadow 
the upright staff casts at midsummer at noon will 
clearly be towards the south. 

At Point de Galle (lat 6"* N.), the sun will be 
overhead twenty-three days after the vernal equinox, 
and twenty-four before the autumnal equinox about 
the 14th of April and the 15th of October. Between 
those days an upright staff at noon will cast a shadow 
towards the south. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

Sailing due east from Point de Galle, the southern 
coaling depot of Ceylon, after travelling twenty-five 
noon-rings, about 1500 knots, more than 1700 miles, 
we reach Wellesley Province, the northernmost of the 
Straits Settlements. They are thus named because 
they lie along the Strait of Malacca, as the strip of 
sea is called which lies between the narrow Malay 
peninsula and the large island of Sumatra. 

We have already been within 400 miles of Wellesley 
and the little Prince of Wales or Penang Island 
which lies to its west, in our journey to Tenasserim 
in further India, which we traced to its most southerly 
point facing the Mergui Archipelago. 

Having the sea on both sides of it, this peninsula 
draws down the rains from the south-west monsoons 
of the summer and the north-east monsoons of the 
winter months. By the words summer and winter 
are of course meant only the months in which Eng- 
land has these seasons ; for a country so close to the 
equator as Malay knows no cold. 

Its moist heat supplies this country with great 
wealth of timber; it teems with sago-palms, canes, 
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india-rubber trees, gutta-percha, pepper, and other 
tropical plants. 

The forests and jungle are full of the same wild 
animals which have been already named as denizens 
of India. Besides the tiger, the elephant, the tapir, 
and many snakes, there are very large apes. 

Some of the black native tribes whom the brown 
Malays have driven from the plains into the forests, 
are not much better looking than these large apes, 
and bear the same name as is given to the man-like 
apes of the East Indies, orang-utan, or men of the 
woods. 

The whole of the British possessions in the penin- 
sula contain an area about the size of Sussex, a popu- 
lation of something over 300,000. Wellesley is a 
strip of land seven miles wide, stretching for five times 
that length along the west coast, and has belonged to 
Britain since the beginning of this century. The 
Isle of Penang, which is only fifteen miles by nine, was 
taken by the East India Company towards the end of 
last century. A little further south along the coast lies 
another strip called Binding. This and the neighbour- 
ing islets of Pancore, which till quite lately were the 
haunt of pirates, have now become British property. 
Yet further south we reach Malacca, a square 
block, of which each side is about twenty-five miles. 
It is therefore about the size of the English county 
jof Hertford. We won it from the Dutch in 1825. 

We are indebted to Malacca for those starchy gums 
called tapioca and sago, of which we make puddings 
Cornwall miners have no reason to bless Malacca, 
as it competes with them in tin-mines. Malacca 
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was formerly of more importance than it is at present. 
Its mineral wealth was so great, that earlier traders 
called one of its peaks Mount Ophir ; for the early 
Portuguese voyagers found out its treasures nearly 
400 years ago. 

The southernmost of these settlements is the island 
of Singapore, which is somewhat smaller than our 
Isle of Man, and has been ours since 181 9. Being of 
great importance, owing to its position on the highway 
of trade between the Indian Ocean and the seas of 
China, the chief city of the island is strongly fortified. 
In going about the city we should find dwelling in 
one part European settlers, in another brown-skinned 
Malays, in a third yellow-skinned Chinese. ' In the 
markets we should find exposed for sale fruits utterly 
strange, and whose mere names would convey no 
idea to us. Besides them, we should see great turtles 
with their shells knocked off, laid alive on slabs. 
We should see the brutal sellers cutting slice after slice 
from these living turtles, beginning at the tail, so as 
to leave life in the poor creatures as long as possible. 
Let us hope, what we find it hard to believe, that 
turtles are as devoid of feeling as their heartless 
carvers, and that no British lad will ever see a dumb 
animal ill-treated without doing his utmost to protect it. 

When the electric telegraph from Greenwich tells 
all England that it is noon, the shades of night are 
already settling on Malacca, for it is nearly seven 
o'clock, and the sun there sets at about six all the 
year round, and twilight is very short. 

Singapore has the sun overhead at noon about the 
26th of March and the 17th of September. 

H 2 
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From Singapore an easterly course of five or six 
hundred miles, would take us to the little isle of 
Labuan, off the north-west coast of the great island 
of Borneo. It is just 7000 miles from the middle of 
England by measurement ; but of course we should 
have to travel far more than that distance to reach 
it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LABU AN —HONG-KONG. 

The value to us of ^Labuan, which has been in our 
hands only forty years, consists in extensive coal 
measures and a fine harbour. The latter enables our 
traders to collect the products of the East Indies, 
among which are spices not grown elsewhere. 

Seventeen day-rings due north of Labuan, just 
^yithin the tropics, lies another island of about the 
same size (thirty square miles), but with thirty times 
its population. 

Lying off the mouth of the great Canton river, Hong- 
Kong or " Sweetwaters," with its splendid harbour 
and docks, is a most important naval and military 
station for the protection of our great trade with 
China in silk, tea, opium, rice, &c. 

The small peninsula of Kowloon on the mainland 
across the narrow strait adds greatly to the value of 
Hong-Kong as a military outpost on the borders of 
an Empire whose 420,000,000 of hard-working inha- 
bitants are a third part of the whole human race. 

The island is eight miles long, and has a rocky 
backbone about 1500 feet high. The chief town, 
Victoria, with its well-built stone houses ranged in 
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terraces along a slope on the north-east, presents a 
pleasing picture from the sea, and finds occupation 
for 100,000 people. 

We have been travelling hitherto in what is called 
the "Old world," that part of the earth's surface 
which has been more or less civilized for many cen- 
turies. Henceforth our course will lie among lands 
unknown to our forefathers and'to the writers of ancient 
days. 

Sailing southward from Hong-Kong, and threading 
our way across the Equator amid large islands in- 
habited by huge apes, birds of Paradise, and other 
strange creatures, we reach the northern shores of 
what is sometimes called the smallest continent, at 
others, the largest island on this earth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AUSTRALIA, 

§ I. Outline, 

This name, shortened from Austral-Asia, or Southern 
Asia, ought to include, beside the continent or island 
of that name, the islands of Tasmania, New Zealand, 
and the neighbouring islets. 

The early Dutch explorers, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, gave to the land which we know 
a^ Australia, the name of New Holland Of these 
early explorers we find traces in some Dutch names 
still clinging to parts of the west and south-west coasts. 
It is little more than loo years since Cook, by sailing 
along the eastern coast of Australia, ascertained it to 
be no part of a vast southern continent, as had hitherto 
been supposed. It was not till the end of last century 
that Bass, sailing through ' the strait which now bears 
his name, ascertained that Tasmania was an island. 
Tasman, a Dutch explorer, whose name the island now 
bears, had discovered it in the reign of our Charles I., 
and had called it Van Diemen's Land, in honour of 
the Dutch governor of the East Indies. 

From this and other matters, which will be hereafter 
named, it will be seen that the Dutch were a great 
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naval power before England had become of much 
account on the earth. The Dutch again had been 
preceded as explorers and conquerors by the Portu- 
guese, who, like the Dutch, still retain many posses- 
sions in southern and eastern countries, some few even 
in India. Many of our Eastern possessions have been 
less than loo years in our hands — ^a very short time m 
the history of human affairs. 

The area of this vast island is about two and a half 
million square miles, or two-thirds of the size of 
Europe. Its interior is as yet but imperfectly ex- 
plored. Its northern and western shores are bathed 
by the Indian Ocean. From its eastern coast stretches 
the Pacific, better called the Great Ocean, in an 
unbroken sheet for more than 6000 miles ; from its 
southern shores spread the unexplored wastes of the 
great Southern Ocean. 

Its coast is so little indented, that it measures little 
more than 9000 miles long, though the land is 2400 
from east to west, and at its widest 2000 miles from 
north to south. 

Along the north-eastern coast stretches for 1200 
miles, at an average distance of thirty miles from the 
shore, the Great Barrier Reef, a belt of coral rocks 
against which roll the waters of the Pacific. The inner 
passage, thus kept calm by a natural breakwater while 
storms rage without, is from 120 to 150 feet deep, 
whereas outside the reef the floor of the ocean sud- 
denly sinks to a depth of some thousands of feet 

The only deep inlets in the rounded outline of 
Australia are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north, 
and on the south Spencer Gulf. 
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Adopting our old plan of cutting off comers to fill 
up gaps, we may say that Australia lies between the 
thirty-fifth and fifteenth south day-rings. Hence it is 
clear that more than two-fifths of the land lie within 
the tropics. 

The air which flows northward from the South Pole 
in our summer months to replace the heated air as it 
rises from the great masses of land lying mostly north 
of the Equator, when it reaches Australia is not yet 
charged with moisture, as it is after it has crossed the 
Indian Ocean, and strikes against the Gh^ts. Indeed, 
the air is gathering up moisture on its way northward. 
Hence Australia has a dry climate. Along the eastern 
coast, indeed, rise mountain ranges, attaining in their 
highest summits in the Australian Alps of the south- 
east a height of over 7000 feet. These mountains, 
by cooling the air which blows from the Pacific to 
replace the heated air of the interior of Australia, draw 
down rain. This side of the country is therefore the 
most fertile. From these east coast ranges, which form 
a mere fringe 150 miles in width, the land slopes 
westward to a vast plain no great height above the 
sea. 

On the west of the great Gulf of Carpentaria is a 
plateau called Arnhem Land, which is 4000 feet above 
the sea. Along the south of the west coast run low 
ranges, seldom exceeding 3000 feet ; and northward 
from the east coast of Spencer Gulf runs another 
range, the Flinders, of about the same height. Though 
the interior has been as yet but imperfectly explored, 
it is tolerably certain that it contains no mountain 
ranges to vary the sameness of the vast plain. 
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The chief dramage of the eastern coast ranges is, 
of course, westward into the central plain. Yet in all 
this tract there is not one navigable river that can be 
depended on all the year round. The largest, the 
Murray, like its great feeders, the Darling, the 
Lachlan, and the Mumimbidgee, instead of growing 
broader and deeper as it flows downward, is absorbed 
by the sandy plain, and cannot be entered from the 
sea. For some hundreds of miles in the interior it is 
navigable to steamers for eight months of the year, as 
many of its upper feeders have always some water 
flowing down them, but in the four summer months, 
from November to February, the lower course of this 
river, though it has a length of 2000 miles, often 
dwindles to a chain of stagnant pools. 

§ 2. Surface, 

Thus AustraUa may be briefly described as a vast 
plain slightly raised above the sea level, and sunk in 
the middle, but begirt with a fringe of hills round its 
coasts, and on the south-east by a chain of mountains 
of which the highest summits rise nearly a mile and a 
half in height These vast ranges have a short, sharp 
slope to the shore, and a long, gradual slope to the 
inner plain. The short streams flowing straight down 
to the sea are of course useless for navigation. Of 
those which flow inland, many end in salt lakes. 
Three such lakes, Gairdner, Torrens, and Eyre, lying 
north of Spencer Gulf, have each a length of a hundred 
miles. Another of like size, Lake Amadeus, has been 
lately discovered in the heart of the country ; and 
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there are many smaller salt lakes scattered here and 
there throughout the land. 

The rich lands for tillage lie chiefly along the outer 
edges of the coast ranges. The grassy pastures of the 
uplands sloping westward from the eastern ranges, and 
of the lands called the Riverine between the Murray 
and its northern feeder the Darling, in the spring 
months from August to November are fresh and 
green. But the summer heats of December turn the 
green to yellow. This prevailing yellow tint is not 
relieved by the leaves of the trees, which are called 
evergreens because they retain their leaves all the year 
round, but would be more properly called everbrowns. 
Thus the whole country to an eye used to the green- 
ness of Britain looks dusty and hot, — as indeed it is. 

The natives of Australia, when the first British 
settlements were formed early in the present century, 
were numerous enough to give much trouble. Even 
twenty years ago they not unfrequently stole the 
settlers' cattle, and speared their herdsmen. They 
are now reduced to some number not much exceed- 
ing 50,000, to be found chiefly in the north-east. 
They are of the lowest type of the human race, oceanic 
negroes, akin to the " men of the woods " whom the 
Malay drove into their forests. 

These woolly-haired blacks roam about naked, 
houseless, and homeless, living from hand to mouth, 
on fish, eggs, lizards, grubs, roots, and seeds, for 
which (so barren of all life is the land) they have to 
search far and wide. The scarcity of wild animals 
and fruits is fatal to a people unwiUing to till the soil 
or tend flocks, and too lazy to work for their living. 
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Their weapon for killing birds, the boomerang, is 
a piece of smoothly-cut wood, shaped somewhat like 
two paper-cutters, joined by a bent elbow. When 
hurled, after skimming through the air it returns to 
the hurler. 

There are no beasts of prey in Australia except a 
small kind of wolf called the dingo or native dog, 
no native hoofed animals nor monkeys. The best 
known animal of the country is the kangaroo, which 
is found in no other land. Owing to the great scarcity 
of water, most of the native animals are furnished 
with pouches in which to carry their young long dis- 
tances in search of water. 

Kangaroos are so troublesome in destroying 
crops in gardens that the settlers amuse themselves 
by hunting them. A kangaroo looks as if he could 
not harm a man, but a full-grown male has been 
known, when brought to bay, to lay its forepaws on a 
man's shoulder and rip him open by a sharp down- 
stroke with its powerful hind claw, which cuts like 
a knife. Another animal peculiar to the country is 
a sort of water-mole with a duck's bill. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep introduced by Europeans 
thrive well 

The rivers and creeks in the tropical northern parts 
teem with crocodiles and other large lizards, which 
feed on the fish with which the rivers abound. 
Snakes, some of them very deadly, are plentiful in the 
north. The plumage of many of the birds is more 
gorgeous than that of the birds of any other country, 
but they have no sweet songs to please the ear. 

The sage-green hue of the Australian foliage has 
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been already noted. The trees are not shady, as 
trees are in most countries, for many of them have 
the leaves so hung as to present to the sunlight their 
edges, instead of their surfaces. Thus the sun pours 
its heat down between the leaves. Some of the trees 
are leafless, and shed their bark instead of leaves. It 
was the great number of strange plants observed by 
Captain Cook when he first cast anchor in the inlet 
south of Port Jackson that led to his giving it the 
name of Botany Bay, 

The gum-tree grows to a great size, and supplies 
useful timber. The uncultivated lands produce what 
is called scrub, trees, bushes, and thorns of various 
kinds, through which it is not easy to make one's way. 
The natives have a wonderful knack of tracing any one 
through the scrub by noting bent twigs, pressed leaves 
and other little tokens that none but the practised 
eye of a savage would observe. 

The vine, fig, orange, peach, and other fruit-trees 
brought in by settlers thrive well. The south-eastern 
hill ranges abound in precious and useful metals 
and minerals, gold, silver, tin, copper, mercury, lead, 
iron, and coal, 

§ 3. New South Wales 

Is the mother colony, having been originally used 
towards the end of last century as a convict settle- 
ment Its capital, Sydney, is a large and handsome 
•town, boasting a university, and one of the finest 
harbours in the world, Port Jackson. The colony 
has an area about four times as great as that of 
Britain* 
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Its territory is parted from its northern neighbour, 
Queensland, by a line drawn westward over the New 
England range, about 250 miles inland, and thence by 
the 29th day-ring ; from its western neighbour. South 
Australia, by the 141st noon-ring; from its southern 
neighbour, Victoria, by the Murray River, and a line 
drawn from its source, eastward over the Australian 
Alps to Cape Howe. 

West of Sydney, at a distance of fifty miles, the Blue 
Mountains run north and south. A railway runs over 
them from Sydney, by Paramatta to Bathurst. 

North of Sydney, along the coast, is a vast coal-field, 
with a port at Newcastle on the River Hunter, The 
5000 square miles of this New South Wales coal-field 
completely dwarf the 900 of our South Wales coal- 
field. 

About 150 miles north of Sydney, the Liverpool 
range running east and west crosses for some 200 miles 
the coast range. Northward from their eastern fibmk 
the New England range stretches into Queensland, 
where the coast range becomes a lower, but a £ar 
broader belt. Between the Liverpool and New Eng- 
land ranges are some rich gold diggings. 

The chief town in the gold diggings of New South 
Wales is Goulbum, on the eastern slope of the Blue 
Mountains. Between Sydney and Goulbum is a 
railway more than a hundred miles in length. 

The western district of New South Wales, called 
the Riverine, is all drained into the Murray by the* 
Murrumbidgee, the Lachlan, and numerous feeders of 
the Darling, whose head-waters rise farther north in 
Queensland. The sheep-runs in these parts are mostly 
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very large, varying from fifty to a hundred square 
miles : that is, the blocks of land are from seven to 
ten miles across each way. 

In a good season the squatters whose sheep feed 
on these runs make much money by the sale of their 
wool. In great droughts, such as occur about every 
eleven years, their losses are very heavy. 

§ 4. Victoria. 

This smallest of the Australian colopies, though 
but thirty years old, is at present far the wealthiest. 
Its area is just about the same as that of Britain, to 
which it bears some likeness in point of shape. It 
stretches from Cape Howe along the south coast to 
the 141st noon-ring, which forms its western boundary 
up to the River Murray, which is its northern boundary. 
Its population at present is under a million ; but then 
in the whole island there are not more than two 
million people. 

Melbourne, the capital, a very handsome town, with 
fine broad streets and public buildings, and a popula- 
ti6n of a quarter of a million, stands on the river 
Yarra Yarra. 

Its harbour, Port Philip, is so deep close in 
shore, that the largest ships can put their bowsprits 
over the shore without any fear of scraping their keels 
against the rocks. 

On the west of the same harbour another large 
town, Geelong, by its railway to Ballarat, drawing 
supplies from the interior for exportation, endea- 
vours to rival the trade of Melbourne. 
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Small was the foresight of the ofEcer in charge of a* 
-convict-ship which put into Port Philip at the b^;in- 
ning of this century, who, thinking the neighbourhood 
too barren to maintain his men, withdrew southward 
across Bass's Strait and settled in Tasmania. 

It was the finding of gold in 1850 which first 
started the prosperity of Victoria. 

Lying further south than any other part of Australia, 
and having a coast-line of 600 miles, facing the great 
Southern Ocean, Victoria has more cool sea breezes 
and moisture than the other settlements. 

Rapid changes within a few hours from sultry heat to 
piercing cold, when the wind chops roimd from north 
to south, seem to have a bracing effect on the Victorian 
settlers, and to keep up the vigour and energy of the 
race. 

In the more equable temperature of New South 
Wales the Englishman is apt to become less disposed 
for exertion, 

Melbourne, like Sydney, exports gold and wool, be- 
sides tin and other metals. 

Many good horses too are reared in Victoria and 
exported to India. 

§ 5, South Australia^ West Australia^ Queensland. 

The River Murray is at its largest just below where 
it receives the waters of the Darling. When, still 
flowing westward, this great river enters South Aus- 
tralia, by crossing the 141st noon-ring, its volume 
becomes gradually less as it bends southward to the 
Bea« 
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A glance at the map will show that this colony, 
stretching as it does right across the Continent to its 
northern coast, is misnamed South Australia. 

Across all this tract from ocean to ocean stretch 
2200 miles of telegraph wire, by which messages can 
be flashed to and from England. It follows the route 
of Stuart, a brave explorer, who amid great hardships 
traversed the land from south to north in 1862. 

Adelaide, the capital, is near the eastern coast of a 
large inlet, called the Gulf of St. Vincent. 

A range of low hills running north and south lies 
between Adelaide and the valley of the Murray. 

In the northern parts of this range, the Burra 
copper-mines, employing 5000 men, are a source of 
great wealth to the colony. Her wheat is the finest 
in the world. Her wine is yearly growing in repute. 
Her nominal area is more than ten times that of 
Great Britain, but much of it must always be useless. 

It may here be noted, that as the interchange of 
goods grown in different parts of the earth becomes 
cheaper men become everywhere less dependent on the 
seasons in any one part of the earth. 

When there is a bad harvest in eastern countries, 
there may not improbably be a good season in the 
west. 

Then, again, as the summers of the northern and 
of the southern hemispheres are six months apart, 
on learning of any failure in the wheat or other 
crops in the north, southern growers may prepare to 
meet this deficiency in the food supply of mankind, 
by laying down mott land ^th such crops as have 
failed elsewhere. 

I 
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The whole of Australia to the west of the 129th 
noon-ring is held by the colony called West Australia, 
north of the Great Australian Bight Along the 
border a tract of sandy desert and salt-marshes 
stretches northward to the Indian Ocean. 

The territory of West Australia is 1000 miles from 
east to west, and 1600 from north to south. Of its 
whole area, which is little short of a million square 
miles, and eleven times larger than Britain, only a 
fringe along the western coast, 150 miles in width, is 
occupied. The mineral wealth of this settlement has 
yet to be developed as its population increases. The 
soil is well adapted for wheat, vines, olives, figs, and 
other crops. 

On some parts of its coast pearls are found. 

When the other colonies ceased to receive con- 
victs, the Swan River Settlement, as it was then 
called, applied for them as labourers for road-making 
and other worL Though twelve years have passed 
since it received the last batch, the blighting effect is 
still felt in the colony. Its capital, Perth, is but a 
small town. 

We have now only one Australian colony to touch 
upon, the northern portion of the old territory of New 
South Wales, now called Queensland, which lies 
between latitude 10*^40' — 29° S., and longitude 138° — 
153^° E. Its capital, Brisbane, is twenty miles from 
the mouth of the river of that name entering Moreton 
Bay. Across the mouth of this bay a narrow island 
fifty miles in length forms a natural breakwater against 
easterly winds. 

From the tropic of Capricorn the Queensland waters 
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flow in two directions, southward to the Darling and 
salt lakes of South Australia, and northward to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Two of the latter rivers 
have mouths which sea-going ships can enter. 
Lying chiefly in the tropics and having rich soil, 
much of it greatly above the sea-level, and a moist as 
well as hot climate on her seaboard, Queensland is 
able to produce a large variety of crops. Besides 
the best cotton in the world, she grows tobacco, sugar, 
maize, arrowroot, and wheat. She is rich in gold, 
copper, tin, quicksilver, and iron. To her valuable 
timber forests she adds rich grazing-land for horses 
and cattle, and good sheep pastures. 

The north of this colony is the chief haunt of the 
native blacks. There are Chinese among the settlers 
in this as well as in the other colonies. For field work, 
which in a tropical climate cannot be done by Euro- 
peans, natives of the New Hebrides, a group of islands 
farther east, have been introduced into Queensland. 
From the above will be seen what a future Australia 
ofi*ers to those who wish to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow in a new land. The same instinct that 
drove our fathers from Denmark and Friesland to 
Britain impels their sons to swarm to other lands when 
the old hive is too full. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TASMANIA. 

Tasmania, being an island, and lying between the 
40th and 44th parallels, and having no high mountains, 
has an equable, spring-like climate, not unlike that 
of the Isle of Wight, but with a far greater rainfall, 
especially on the west. By our old process of cutting 
of comers to fill up hollows, we find the island to be 
a square with sides 150 miles long, and an area about 
two-thirds as large as Ireland. In beauty of lake and 
mountain scenery Tasmania resembles Scotland Its 
rugged coast abounds with inlets forming natural har- 
bours. Its highest peak is less than a mile high* 
Much of the interior is a table-land rather more than 
half a mile above the sea. Across this high ground 
the south wind blows cold and piercing. 

The 150 miles of sea called Bass's Strait which parts 
the island from Victoria is dotted with connecting 
groups of islands. The appearance on a map is as 
though Tasmania were a sack opened to catch these 
islands as they drop from Victoria, Its counties 
and rivers have been named after counties and rivers 
of England. A Tamar flows northward past Laun- 
ceston, parting Devon and Cornwall A Derwent 
flows southward past Hobart Town, the capital. 
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The mountains of Tasmania are rich in coal, iron, 
and tin, and, thanks to the moisture brought from the 
ocean by the prevailing west winds, well wooded with 
large and valuable timber-trees, blue gum and others. 
The wool and the wheat are both of high quality. 

Founded in 1803 as a penal settlement, an offshoot 
from Sydney, Tasmania has not yet quite recovered 
the convict taint As the southern world becomes 
more densely peopled, this beautiful island will doubt- 
less attract and maintain in comfort a large population. 
At present it has little more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The natives are extinct. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed in the South Sea whale fisheries. 

Before quitting this part of the world, it may be 
well to impress on our minds its relative position 
by comparison of time. Thus, Hobart Towq, the 
capital of Tasmania, and Melbourne of Victoria, are 
basking in the midday sun, while at London it is two 
in the morning. Noon at Sydney and Brisbane is 
nearly an hour before noon at Adelaide, and two and 
a half hours before noon at Perth on the Swan River. 
Their noontide shadows of course always point south- 
ward, and their Midsummer is at the end of December. 

Each of the Australian colonies, including those of 
which we have yet to speak, are ruled by a Governor 
sent out from the mother country, assisted by 
ministers. A Legislative Assembly elected by the 
people, and a Council appointed for life by the Gover- 
nor, enact new measures and levy taxes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

We usually speak of New Zealand as though it were 
our "antipodes." Approaching it, as we are now 
doing, from Tasmania, we see that Stewart Isle, the 
southernmost part of the colony, is 700 knots farther 
from the South Pole than the northernmost part of 
Scotland from the North Pole. An 8000 mile rod 
passed from the Lizard in Cornwall through the centre 
of the earth would pierce the surface of the Southern 
Ocean about %\ day-rings or 580 miles due south 
of Wellington or Cook Strait which parts the two 
large islands of New Zealand commonly called North 
and South. The extreme north of the former is about 
1060 miles due east of Sydney. 

Hobart Town is about 1030 miles due west of 
Hokitika, a great gold-mining centre on the north- 
west of the South Island. 

The natives of New Zealand, of whom there are 
now some 40,000, are of the Malay race, and are more 
intelligent and capable of civilization than any other 
race of savages. They have fixed dwellings, till the 
soil, learn arts and handicrafts, and form a Christian 
community. 
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The North Island is somewhat larger than Ireland, 
ai3d smaller than England. The South Island is 
somewhat larger than England and Wales. Stewart 
Isle is about the size of Westmoreland. The whole 
area is therefore less than that of the British Islands. 
The appearance of the two islands on the map reminds 
us of Italy, which has about the same area, and has 
been likened to a boot. New Zealand is like a human 
leg hacked into two jagged parts above the ankle. The 
total length of the islands is 11 00 miles, but their 
average breadth is only 100 miles. 

From their position on the globe, the climate of the 
islands will be readily guessed to be mild and equable. 
The vast expanse of water surrounding these islands 
keeps them at an even temperature. No large con- 
tinent is near to parch the air in summer or to chill it in 
winter. 

The North Island therefore revels in perpetual 
spring. Such a climate is very pleasant to live in, and 
conducive to health and long life, but is perhaps less 
favourable to vigour and enterprise. Extremes of 
temperature seem to have a bracing effect on the 
human system. Perpetual spring seems to induce 
languor and apathy — ^to indispose for exertion. 

In the South Island the cold winds that blow across 
the snows of the Southern Alps keep up the vigour 
of the Scotch settlers in Otago. These Alps arrest 
the moisture of the westerly winds. Hence the plains 
of the South Island have less wet than the western side 
of Tasmania. 

The islands when first visited by Captain Cook — 
after whom were named, not only the dividing strait. 
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but the loftiest mountain peak just two and a half 
mOes high, — contained only one kind of four-footed 
animal, a small dog akin to the Australian dingo. 
There were some large wingless birds, of which, how- 
ever, only one kind now survives. 

The natives, being used to see large birds, took 
Captain Cook's ship for one of unusual size, and 
greatly admired the shape of its wings — the sails. 

The forests of New Zealand abound in good timber, 
and are remarkably beautiful, owing to the deep green 
of the tree-ferns whose luxuriant growth is fostered by 
the warm moisture of the climate on the western coast. 
Its mineral wealth is as yet but slightly developed. Gold 
abounds on the western slopes of the high range of 
snow-capped mountains, which run for 500 miles along 
the west coast of South Island. 

Rich iron is found in the west of North Island in 
the volcanic district of Taranaki, where the solitary 
peak of Mount Egmont rises to a height of nearly two 
miles. 

The mountains in this island are unevenly dis- 
tributed. They run chiefly north and south in a 
parallel lines. Hot-water springs and lakes are found 
here and there in its volcanic districts, which are now 
and again shaken by earthquakes. These are in the 
centre of North Island, and have summits exceeding 
9000 feet in height. 

Coal and copper are found in many parts of both 
islands. 

Great quantities of native flax are exported for rope- 
making, but the chief exports are gold and wool 

The seat of Government, formerly at Auckland, 
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the largest town in the North Island, is now at Wel- 
lington, a small town in the south-west corner of 
North Island, which is a more central trysting-place 
for members of the Assembly. But the largest and 
most thriving town at present is Dunedin, a Scotch 
settlement at the head of a fine harbour, in the south- 
east of South Island. Christchurch in the only level 
part of South Island, the Plain of Canterbury, is a 
town of some importance. 

New Zealand, though well-watered, has no space 
for large rivers. In the North Island, from Lake 
Taupo in its centre, a sheet of water thirty-six miles 
in length, the Waikato flows northward under the 
western slopes of the Coromandel range. In length 
and narrowness of valley it somewhat resembles our 
Severn. 

In South Island the mountains run from end to 
end, from about the middle of the north to the south- 
west corner. The highest peak, Mount Cook in the 
middle, is 13,200 feet high, and sends down a 
glacier larger than any of the great Alpine glaciers. 

In the broadest part of the South Island the waters 
of Lake Wakatipu find their way eastward into the 
Clutha, which flows due south from the southern 
Alps, and has a course of some 200 miles to the 
seaport of Molineux, on the south-east coast. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FIJI ISLES, MAURITIUS, ETC. 

Some it 00 miles due north of New Zealand, and 
1500 due east of north Queensland, between the 
fifteenth and nineteenth day-rings, and the 1 75th and 
177th east noon-rings, lies a group of 300 volcanic 
islands which were handed over to our rule by their 
inhabitants in 1874. The area of the two largest of the 
Fiji Isles, Viti and Vanua, somewhat exceeds that of 
Wales. Their tropical climate is tempered by their 
lofty mountains, which are well-wooded. Their soil is 
very productive, and grows good cotton, sugar-canes, 
maize, cocanuts, bread-fruit trees, and other tropical 
plants. 

Before quitting Oceania we may just name two other 
very small British possessions, Norfolk Island, about 
800 miles to the east of Brisbane, under the Cxovem- 
ment of New South Wales, and Auckland Island, 
which lies 240 miles south of Stewart Island. 

In the enormous expanse of the Pacific Ocean it 
is important for a nation with 25,000 ocean-going 
ships to have ports of call whereat to refit, repair, 
and provision them. 

It may be well also to note that as the crow flies. 
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Perth, on the south-west comer of Australia, is nine, 
Adelaide ten, Tasmania eleven, and New Zealand 
twelve thousand miles from London. 

We must now travel along the 20th parallel of 
south latitude westward across the Indian Ocean, 
there to alight upon the fertile and beautiful island 
of Mauritius, on the east of Madagascar. It was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1507, and in the next 
century occupied by the Dutch, who named it after 
their Prince Maurice. On the Dutch quitting the 
island, it was occupied by the French, from whom it 
was wrested by us in 1 810. Its capital, Port Louis, 
has a large harbour, where are shipped sugar, rum, 
and vanilla, grown by means of Hindu labour. The 
area of the island is about the same as that of Berk- 
shire, 705 square miles. 

Attached to the government of the Mauritius are 
some sixty smaller islands, the most important of 
which are the Seychelles, 16 degrees, or more than a 
thousand miles, due north of Mauritius. On these 
islands are found tortoises of enormous size. The Sey- 
chelles are useful as places of call for ships between 
Bombay and Ceylon and the south of Africa, — 
our next destination. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

§ I. Surface and Climate. 

During the reign of our King Charles I. the southern 
part of Africa was colonized and governed by our 
powerful cousins, the Dutch, from whom its sovereignty 
was wrested by the British at the beginning of the 
present century. 

By the recent annexation of the territory in the 
north-east, called the Transvaal — that is, the land 
beyond, or north, of the River Vaal — our South African 
possessions now stretch more than a degree north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn. On the west our boundary 
is still the Orange River, which enters the Atlantic a 
little south of the 28th day-ring. 

The coast-line — about 1600 miles in length, from 
the mouth of the Orange River to that of the Tugela, 
is bold and rocky, and has few good harbours. 

Inshore the land rises in terraces, covering a belt 
along the coast about 150 miles in width, and rising 
one behind another to a height of 8000 feet. From 
the highest plateau, the land slopes gently north- 
ward to the valley of the Orange River. 

This arrangement of the mountains in a fringe or 
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belt around the coast is similar to what has been 
already noted of the less lofty and less numerous 
ranges along the eastern shores of Australia. The 
southern parts of Australia, it should be noticed, have 
about the same latitude as the south coast of 
Africa. 

The original Dutch settlement was on the small 
peninsula of which the southern end is called Cape 
of Good Hope; and here, at the southern end of 
Table Bay, overshadowed by the massive flat-topped 
Table mountain, stands Cape Town, the capital of 
Cape Colony. 

Lifting its bare cliffs like walls to a height of 3582 
feet, and often overhung by a white cloud, called by 
the colonists " the table-cloth," this hill is a striking 
object in the landscape, whether viewed from Table 
Bay or from the land to the north of False Bay. 

The southernmost point of Africa is not Cape of 
Good Hope— formerly better called Cape of Storms 
— but Cape Agulhas, "The Needles," which is 35° 
or 2100 knots south of the Equator. 

The Langebergen and Outeniqua mountains, run- 
ning from east to west along the south coast, support 
a fertile terrace, besprinkled with villages, vineyards, 
orchards, corn-fields, and gardens. Parallel to these 
ranges, farther north, run the Zwartebergen, the 
Swarthy or Black Mountains. North of these 
stretches the great Karroo, a vast table-land, on which 
there are no trees, but only a few stunted bushes, 
while farms are few, because water is scarce. 

The river-beds here are dry channels, save after 
heavy showers, when they become raging torrents. 
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Over this plain once roamed the lion and the 
leopard, stalking the herds of antelopes so plentiful 
everywhere in Africa. In the kloofe, as the deep 
clefts or gorges are called, by which the mountam 
torrents tear their way from terrace to teq^ace in their 
downward course to the sea, the unwieldy rhinoceros 
used to uproot the shrubs with his enormous bulL 
H^e, too, might at one time be seen herds of girafifes 
browsing on the leaves of the huge trees which thrive 
hi the hollows of the kloofs. 

But all these have been driven northward by the 
advance of the white man, and have given place to 
his millions of sheep, and thousands of goats and 
ostriches. Of beasts of prey, jackals and hyenas alone 
remain, and herds of quaggas and antelopes still 
roam over the more desolate plains. The puff adder, 
still found in places, is much dreaded for its deadly 
fJEings. 

Besides wool, the colonists now export ostrich- 
feathers ; and for this purpose they no longer trust to 
the chase, but fence in and stall the birds, and hatch 
their eggs by hot water, on farms specially fitted up 
for this end. 

Dry and barren as the Karroo usually is, after rain 
it breaks forth into greenness, besprent with flowers 
of the loveliest and most varied hues. This is due to 
the number of heaths, cacti, lilies, and other bulbous 
and fleshy-leaved plants, like our house-leeks, whose 
construction enables them to store up moisture^ and 
so stand long droughts. 

North of the Karroo stretch the lofty ranges called 
Roggeveld or Ryefield, and Nieuweveld or Newfield« 
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The very name " field " denotes the flatness of the 
tops of these mountain ranges. Eastward of these 
tower the yet loftier Sneeuwbergen (Snow Mountains), 
in which Compassberg rises to a height of 8500 feet. 

North of the latter the Storm Mountains run in a 
north-easterly course till they are taken up further east 
by the Kathlamba or Drakenberg (Snake or Dragon 
Mountain) range, which confronts the Indian 'Ocean 
with a long ridge 10,000 feet in height. 

On the northern slopes of this range are the head- 
waters of the great Vaal and Orange rivers. Where 
its main feeders, the Vaal and the Nu-Gariep, mingle 
their waters, the Orange River is a fine stream ; but 
like the Australian Murray, unable to withstand the 
rapid evaporation of the dry, rainless district near 
its mouth, as it draws nearer to the sea it dwindles 
away. Its channel is rocky, walled-in on the south, and 
full of rapids and falls. Its mouth is blocked by a 
sandbank. Hence for navigation this great river is 
useless. 

The western drainage of the Roggeveld is carried to 
the Atlantic by Elephant's river, which in floods 
carries down fertilizing mud from the Karroo, and 
leaving the silt on the banks, supplies rich tilth for 
grain crops. 

The great Kei river and the ridge of the Kath- 
lamba range form the eastern boundary of the Cape 
Colony ; but if we reckon Basutoland and Kafraria, 
which lie east of the Kei, and Griqualand West as 
part of Cape Colony, its total area is nearly thrice 
that of Britain. If we add to this again the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, the whole area of British South Africa 
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is more than four times that of the mother island. 
British influence is also paramount in the great tracts 
along the west coast known as Great Namaqua and 
Damara lands, which have nearly twice the acreage 
of Britain. 

The climate of South Africa, owing to the height 
of much of its land, is dry and bracing, and well suited 
to the English. In January the heat is not much 
greater than that of an English July. In July, though 
there is no skating, "cat ice" forms on the pools, 
and snow remains on the hill slopes. The rainfall too 
near the coast is about the same as in England, though 
inland and towards the west coast it becomes less, as, 
on the other hand, along the east coast northward the 
amount increases. 

The River Breede, on the 21st noon-ring, has a 
sufficiently steady supply of water to permit ships to 
sail up it for a few miles. The Gauritz and Gamtoos 
farther east, after summer thunder-showers, pour down 
overwhelming floods of muddy water, but are useless 
for navigation. The Great Fish River has been known 
to rise thirty feet after a storm ; in winter its channel, 
like so many South African streams, is well-nigh dry. 

§ 2. Peoples and Towns, 

The inhabitants of Cape Colony, which is as yet but 
thinly peopled, are now chiefly British and Dutch, 
with a few Germans, French, and Portuguese. The 
Dutch descendants of the original colonists speak their 
own language among one another, as do the Welsh, 
but English is the language of the courts, and of the 
House of Assembly, which makes laws for the colony. 
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The Hottentots, once the only inhabitants, but now 
scarce, are a lazy race, of short stature, with pale 
yellow-brown skins. In the eastern districts the 
natives are mainly Kafirs, tall, active, well-made men, 
with brown skins. They make good herdsmen and 
soldiers, but are averse to farm work. In the sea- 
ports are many descendants of Malays, brought by the 
Dutch from the East Indies. Here and there are 
negroes, the offspring of slaves originally imported 
from the east coast 

Since there are as yet but few railways, the colonists 
send their wool, hides, ostrich-feathers, gold, ivory, 
diamonds, dried fruits, and wine down to the coast in 
huge canvas-covered waggons, drawn by oxen. To 
the bustling wharves of Port Elizabeth on Algoa Bay, 
however, railways from Graham's Town on its north- 
east, and from Graaf Reinet on its north, bring down 
•the produce of the uplands. Further east King 
William's town collects the produce of Kafraria and 
its fertile neighbourhood, and sends it south-eastward 
by rail to the busy quays of East London. 

Cape Town at present has two railways of no great 
length j but as the resources of the colony are opened 
up by a growing population, railways will be carried 
from west to east over the Karroo. As the country 
becomes yet more thickly peopled, it may be worth 
while to make great tanks or reservoirs, as was done 
centuries ago in the southern table-land of India, for 
the storage of water against droughts. Cape Town 
exports the luscious Constantia wine besides the 
goods already named. 

Before quitting Cape Colony we must notice the 

K 
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copper-mine of Ookiep, in its extreme north-west, as 
it is one of the richest in the world 

The discovery of diamonds a few years ago in the 
barren table-land near the confluence of the Vaal and 
Orange Rivers, caused such a rush of Europeans to 
that otherwise uninviting country, that it was thought 
necessary to place Griqualand West under the 
Government of Cape Colony. 

Adjoining that country on the east, the Transvaal 
stretches northward to the Limpopo or Crocodile 
River, and eastward to the Lobombo Mountains. 
Most of it is table-land 3000 feet above the sea, with 
the KLalahara Desert for its western and the Eastem 
Drakenberg range for its southern boundary. 

With an area as large as that of the British Isles, 
and a very varied surface, the Transvaal offers great 
contrasts both of scenery and climate. Its north- 
eastern bush-land is tropical in character, and is at 
present covered with mimosa and such thorn thickets 
as no one would venture lightly to brave. Thorny 
bushes and trees are more plentiful in Africa than in 
any other part of the world. 

The hotter parts of the Transvaal are infested by the 
deadly tsetse fly. This insect's bite is usually fatal to a 
horse ; but if an animal, after being bitten, recovers, it 
is thenceforth free from danger, however often it be 
afterwards bitten, being, what is locally called, * salted.' 

The wilder parts of the country still abound in * big 
game,' such as lions, elephants, giraffes, zebras, and 
antelopes, for there are not fifty thousand Europeans 
in the whole district The inhabitants are mostly 
Kafirs of various tribes. The harsh treatment of 
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these natives by the Boers, as the Dutch farmers are 
called, seemed likely to provoke so general an uprising 
of the dark races as to endanger the lives of the 
white men in the neighbouring states. As the natives 
greatly outnumber the Europeans, it was thought 
better by annexing the Transvaal to disable the Boers 
from bringing so grave a risk on their British neigh- 
bours. 

The English Governor and his staff reside at Pre- 
toria, on the northern base of some hills about the 
middle of the province. 

The natural outlet of the Transvaal is through Por- 
tuguese territory to Delagoa Bay. At present the 
Boers send their wool, hides, gold, ivory, and feathers 
to market in waggons through Natal, for exportation 
to other lands. 

This colony, which is about half the size of Ireland, 
received its name because 400 years ago on Christmas 
Day — Christ's natal day — Vasco di Gama, the Portu- 
guese explorer, landed where is now its chief port 
D 'urban. The country consists chiefly of wooded 
spurs thrown down coastward from the steep wall of 
the lofty Dragon Mountains. 

Being so high above the sea. Natal, though but 
thirty degrees south of the Equator, has a healthy 
climate not oppressively hot in summer, in winter 
most agreeable. Its chief town, Pietermaritzburg, 
having but 2000 inhabitants, would be deemed only a 
large village in England. Along its 600 miles of 
seaboard, propped on bold cliffs, lies a level strip of 
rich soil, fifteen miles in width, well watered at short 
intervals by never-failing streams. For the Drakenberg 
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range arrests the moisture blown westward from the 
Indian Ocean. 

On this low-lying strip, the work of Hindu coolies 
enables settlers to grow excellent'crops of sugar-cane 
and cotton. The uplands grow fine maize and 
wheat, and afford excellent pasturage. 

On the lower ground the pine-apple grows as freely 
in the open air as the strawberry in England. The 
hill-sides are bright with the glossy leaves, white 
flowers, and red berries of the evergreen coffee. 
Everywhere the orchards abound with grapes, figs, 
citrons, oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, and other 
fruits, to which our spring frosts and lack of summer 
sun prove fatal 

Most of these fruits grow freely in all the sheltered 
and less elevated parts of South Africa. 

In Zululand, beiyorid the Tu'gela on the east of 
Natal, lie the bones of many of our brave country- 
men slain in the late war. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ASCENSION, ST. HELENA, FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Quitting dry ground, we now wend our way west- 
ward across the South Atlantic Ocean. 

After sailing from the Cape of Good Hope for 2000 
miles to the north-west, without seeing aught but 
" water, water, everywhere," we should reach a volcanic 
islet towering alone amid a waste of waters, bearing 
the well-known name of St. Helena. Originally dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, and afterwards sighted by 
the English sailor. Cavendish, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the island soon fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, from whom it was taken by a captain of our 
Charles II. 's navy. It was found useful to East Indian 
traders for supplying their ships with fresh water and 
provisions on their voyages between London and 
Bombay. To this day that is the chief use of this 
healthy little island, which, though only about the size 
of Jersey, has rugged peaks nearly half a mile high. 
Some 700 ships every year call at James Town, its 
port. 

In this lonely island, under a tropical sun, 
Napoleon Buonaparte pined six weary years. There, 
as he gazed at the sun sinking below the dreary 
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waste of waters, he bitterly thought that a few 
minutes earlier the light-hearted citizens of his beloved 
Paris had seen it sinking behind the roofs of their 
gay city, heedless of the exile whose dethronement 
from the highest pinnacle of human ambition they 
had so readily abetted. There, with folded arms, 
he paced to and fro, gnashing his teeth with vexa- 
tion at the downfall of his ambitious scheme to 
make France the mistress of Europe. 

Foiled by a " nation of shopkeepers,*' who " never 
knew when they were beaten," he fumed like a caged 
lion who has once enjoyed the freedom of the desert 
and known the pleasure of springing on a prey worthy 
of his strength. 

While he writhed in the grip of the fell disease which 
gnawed at his vitals, did his thoughts ever remorse- 
fully roam over fields reddened with carnage, and 
resounding with the shrieks of the wounded, as 
they lay helplessly trampled by horses' hoofs and 
cannon wheels ? over hospital walls that echoed the 
groans of the maimed ? over burning villages where 
cowered starving widows and orphaned children? 
Did his heart ever yearn with a wild longing to undo 
all the evil and ruin he had wrought? or did he only 
bewail his final failure ? Who shall say ? 

The work of a volcanic outburst, St. Helena was a 
fitting death-place for one whose unbridled ambition 
had spread greater ruin and havoc among mankind 
than any earthquake or volcano ever known. 

But we must return to our ship, and sail nearly 
a thousand miles to the north-west, ere we again 
sight land, at another rocky, volcanic and mountainous 
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island, discovered by the Portuguese on Ascension Day, 

The little island of Ascension (only thirty-five 
square miles), is useful to traders in the South 
Atlantic, as supplying coals, means of refitting ships, 
and a hospital for sick seamen. From this island 
are sent the turtles whose soup forms part of the good 
fare provided for guests at banquets given by the 
City of London. 

Both Ascension and St. Helena lie on the direct 
route followed by steamships sailing from Britain to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

After having sojourned long in the southern hemi- 
sphere, we are now within eight degrees of the Equator, 
and are perhaps longing to return home, but, like 
every British tar, we must go where duty calls, and 
shape our course once more over the trackless waste 
of waters. We are now to quit the tropics for the 
wet and chilly climate of high southern latitudes. 

After sailing nearly 4000 miles to the south- 
west, we reach the Falkland Islands, which lie as 
near to the South Pole as does Great Britain to the 
North, and come under the sun four hours later. 
This cluster of islands is our most southerly colony. 
Among more than 100 small islets are two about 
the size of our English counties of Lincoln and 
Devon. The importance of a colony with so damp 
and harsh a climate is to shelter and protect, in their 
many good harbours, ships engaged in the whale and 
seal fishery of the Southern Ocean. Though treeless, 
the islands afford pasture for horses, sheep, and 
cattle. The South Sea whalers liave yet another 
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station somewhat further south, the uninhabited island 
of South Georgia, about 800 miles east of the Falk- 
land Isles. The seas around these islands teem with 
fish and seals. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

We must now suddenly transport ourselves to the 
northern hemisphere, and alight once more on the 
shores of the dark continent which our race may 
perhaps be destined ere long to enlighten. 

Had we not been suddenly sent to the chilly south, 
we might have sailed north-eastward from Ascension 
Isle to the Isle of Lagos, off the Bight of Benin in 
the Gulf of Guinea. The occupation of this island 
and a neighbouring strip of land on the mainland was 
forced upon us at the end of last century by our 
resolve to put down the slave-trade onqe carried on in 
these parts. Steamers at regular intervals carry from 
Lagos to Liverpool cargoes of palm-oil and cotton. 

Coasting westward loo miles, we reach the Gold 
Coast Colony which has been in our hands and those 
of the Dutch since 1750. On its 300 miles of shore 
the surf of the Atlantic beats incessantly. On its 
north tower forest-clad hills. The whole district, a strip 
fifty miles broad, about half as large as Ireland, is 
now entirely under our rule. Here grow in large 
groups the palm-trees firom which we get that yellow 
stuff called palm-oil, which we use to grease the 
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axles of our railway carriages, and of which most of 
our soap is made. 

Hither used to be brought tusks of elephants, 
killed by hunters far up the country. But no ivory 
is now to be had in these parts. The elephants have 
been driven farther back into the heart of the country. 

The River Volta, which enters the sea i^athin the 
borders of the Gold Coast Colony, is navigable for 
200 miles, and will in time become an important 
inlet when the natives of the interior are ready to 
welcome traders. 

The English officials and traders stationed at Cape 
Coast Castle, £1 Mina, and Accra, are subject during 
the wet season to wasting fevers which do not affect 
the native negroes, and have to take the utmost care 
of their lives in this unhealthy climate. 

We are now on the noon-ring or meridian of 
London. 

Coasting westward we pass the shores of Liberia 
or Freeland, a native state, tenanted mainly by negroes 
— emancipated slaves sent hither from America. 
Thence trending northward we reach the peninsula of 
Sierra Leone or Lion Hill, which is a little larger 
than the island of Anglesey or the county of Middle- 
sex. Freetown, the seat of Government, shows by 
its name the work which our fathers undertook a 
hundred years ago of setting free enslayed negroes j 
thus, to the best of their power, undoing the sins of 
their forefathers who had profited by such unholy traffic 
in human flesh. 

Keeping on still northward, we reach Bathurst, an 
island at the mouth of the mighty River Gambia, 
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whose estuary is nearly thirty miles wide. It has been 
a British settlement since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and is under the Government of Sierra Leone. The 
Gambia, navigable for 300 miles from the sea, is 
entirely in our hands. 

Sierra Leone was settled nearly 100 years ago, to 
show that tropical produce could be raised by free 
labour. It has since been peopled by negroes rescued 
by British men-of-war from the holds of slave-ships, 
and landed here to enjoy freedom without risking 
starvation or recapture. 

The exports from Senegambia are gums from the 
acacia forests, palm-oil, nuts, wax, hides, cotton, coffee, 
rice, arrowroot, ginger, and pepper. On the West 
Coast of Africa, as in the north of the Transvaal, 
the dreaded tsetse fly forbids the introduction of 
horses or cattle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BRITISH GUAYANA. 

We must now take to the sea again and sailing west- 
ward, a few degrees north of the Equator, cross forty 
noon-rings to the shores of British Guayana, a 
tropical country nearly as large as Britain, but with 
less than 200,000 inhabitants. There we may 
land at the mouth of the Demerara, amid ships 
taking in cargoes of sugar at the wharves of 
Georgetown, the capital; or we may sail up the 
great River Essequibo, and watch the fine timber 
floated down from the forest-clad hills on its banks, 
thus described by the great naturalist Waterton : — 

" Nothing could be more lovely than the appearance 
of the forest on each side of this noble river. Hills 
rose on hills in fine gradation, all covered with trees 
of gigantic height and size. Here their leaves were 
of a lively purple, and there of the deepest green. 
Sometimes the caracara extended its scarlet blossoms 
from branch to branch, and gave the tree the appear- 
ance as though it had been hung with garlands." 

The district belonging to the British covers almost 
the whole basin of this fine river, as well as that of 
the Berbice. The port of New Amsterdam on the 
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latter shows that here as in Africa we have succeeded 
to the possessions of the Dutch, who still occupy a 
tract adjoining ours on the east, and parted from it 
by the great River Corehtyn. 

These rivers teem with alligators or caymans. Mr. 
Waterton once captured one of these monsters by 
means of a rope attached to four notched or barbed 
sticks baited with flesh. When his men pulled the 
creature ashore, he boldly vaulted upon its back. 
Seizing its forelegs, and twisting them over its neck, he 
used them as a bridle to manage his strange steed, 
which thereupon began to plunge furiously, and lash 
the sand with its long and powerful tail. Being near 
its head, Waterton was out of reach of its strokes, 
which, however, made his seat uncomfortable, as his 
people dragged the beast and its rider forty yards 
along the sand. 

' On another occasion the same dauntless Englishman 
pinned to the ground by a spear the head of a huge 
snake, whose jaws were large enough to hold a man's 
head, and with the help of two negroes tied up its 
mouth and literally " bagged " the powerful reptile. 

The well-known red pepper called Cayenne is found 
growing wild in Guayana. The forests of this region 
are haunted by the dreaded jaguar which, though 
th«re called a tiger, is not striped, but spotted like a 
leopard with square spots. Great vultures are always 
at hand to act as scavengers by devouring the carcases 
of dead animals which, otherwise, in a few hours of 
that moist heat, would dangerously taint the air. 

As this moist heat of the lower parts, which alone 
are at present inhabited, does not conduce to the 
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health of English settlers, especially during the lains, 
we must no longer linger amid its wealth of v^eta- 
tion. We must forbear to dwell on the beauties of its 
humming-birds flashing in the tropical sun like rubies, 
emeralds, and topazes, or the gorgeous crimson, black, 
and orange plumage of the huge-billed toucans and 
noisy parrots and macaws. We must not tell tales of the 
fierce jaguar or the crafty puma, or of that subtle com- 
pound, "woorali," with which the natives poison thdr 
arrows. As soon as its venom enters the blood of any 
living thing a dreamy stupor at once ensues, and the 
animal dies a painless death. By this means they 
take large fish with which the rivers teem, or, dis- 
abling the mother monkey, capture her little ones. 
Monkeys abound in the forests, differing from the 
monkeys of the old world in this, that they are able 
to swing fi*om the trees by their tails. 

When the earth becomes more densely peopled, 
and better means have been found for enabling us 
to withstand the fever-breeding influence of moist 
tropical climates, especially the deadly yellow fever, 
Guayana may one day teem with men, as it now does 
with fishes, and insects, birds, and beasts. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WEST INDIES. 

We must now return to our ship, and coast for about 
300 miles, past the many mouths of the mighty 
Orinoco, to the low-lying shores of the island of Trini- 
dad. This southernmost of that large group of islands 
commonly called the West Indies, is about the 
same size and shape as the county of Essex. It is 
as it were the meeting-place of the two groups into 
which the lesser Antilles are divided. The Windward 
Isles stretch in a curve northward and westward from 
Trinidad to the greater Antilles, while the Leeward 
Isles lie close along the northern shores of South 
America.^ 

Here, as in Guayana, the land bears a wealth of 
foliage of which the inhabitants of temperate climes 
can form little conception. This is due to the fact that 
the prevailing winds of that part of the earth, the 
north-east, and the south-east, both converge upon 
the northern shores of South ' America. Having 

* In many text-books and maps the Leeward Isles are called 
the Venezuelan Isles, the group from the Virgin Isles down 
to Dominica is caUed the Leeward, that from Martinique to 
Trinidad the Windward Isles. 
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gathered moisture on their way over the Atlantic, these 
winds shed rain plentifully on the hills which arrest 
their progress. Hence having both heat and moisture, 
plant life has all that it requires for i^pid growth. 

The island of Trinidad was sighted by Colimibus 
in his second voyage in 1498. He gave it this name 
because the first signs of land seen by the lookout- 
man were three hill-tops. Its chief town, Port of Spain, 
about the size of our Canterbury, is one of the finest 
towns in the West Indies. The Spaniards were 
lords of the island till we took it fi'om them at the 
close of last century. 

The most remarkable thing in the island is a lake of 
asphalte or mineral pitch of unknown depth. The soil 
of the island is wonderfully rich, being what is called 
alluvial. It is in fact mud brought down many thou- 
sands of years ago by the River Orinoco, from the high- 
lands on the west coast of South America, and after- 
wards islanded by a general sinking of the land below 
the Atlantic. For those who can endure the moist heat 
of the tropics, Trinidad is a most delightful place to 
live in, abounding in forests so high, so thick, and so 
matted with huge creepers that no sky can be seen 
through the green, no track followed in the tangled 
thicket In the clearings grow coffee, cocanut- 
palms, cacao-trees, sugar-cane, pine-apples, and many 
other fiiiits. 

About fifty miles north of the north-east corner of 
Trinidad lies Tobago, an island somewhat smaller 
than the county of Middlesex, which has given its 
name to the well-known tobacco originally brought 
to England by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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North of Trinidad and Tobago lie Grenada, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, and Santa Lucia, all British 
possessions. 

East of St Vincent is Barbados, or the Bearded 
Ones, so called from the bearded fig-trees found there 
by the Spanish discoverers. Barbados, the see of the 
bishop who overlooks the clergy in the West Indies, 
is about as large as Middlesex. 

In the middle of some French islands, Dominica, 
nearly as large as Anglesey, is British property. 

Farther north we again sight the Union Jack flying 
at Montserrat, famed for its limes, and Antigua, an 
island half as large as the Isle of Man ; north of 
that again at Barbuda, and west of both at St. Kitts 
and Nevis. 

Losing sight of the British flag floating on the 
Virgin Isles, we sail south of Porto Rico and Hayti, 
westward across eleven noon-rings, or above 650 
knots, before we again touch British soil at Jamaica, 
the finest and largest of all our West Indian islands. 

§ 2. Jamaica^ Honduras^ Bahamas^ Bermuda, 

The name Jamaica means "land of wood and water.'* 
It is noon there when it is past five o'clock in the 
afternoon in London. The island is 140 miles from 
east to west, and forty miles broad, being somewhat 
larger than the peninsula of Devon and Cornwall. 

Formerly tenanted by the Spaniards, Jamaica was 
wrested from them by Oliver Cromwell more than 200 
years ago. 

The Blue Mountains, which rear their richly-wooded 
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crests more than a mile and a half above the sea— a 
greater height than is attained by the Australian and 
double that of any English mountains — run like a high 
roof ridge along the middle from east to west The main 
range sends down spurs to the north and south shores, 
which supply abundant streams, cool mountain air, and 
views of unequalled loveliness to the white man 
overcome by the heat of the tropical sun. 

All round the coast are good harbours ; and sorely 
are good harbours there needed at times. The fiiry 
of a hurricane in the tropics is such as the inhabitants 
of temperate climates have no experience of. The 
wind tears along with such force as even to lift 
cannon from the ramparts, and to whirl high in the 
air house-roofs and large trees snapped asunder like 
carrots. Happily the path of a cyclone is narrow, and 
its force soon spent ; otherwise these beautiful islands 
would often be wholly wrecked. 

The word " cyclone " denotes the circular path 
described by these storms. If the circle in which one 
moves be small, a large arc of that circle may pass 
across an island j and then, as happened quite recently 
in Jamaica, the effect is most disastrous. When a hurri- 
cane has swept over an island, it often leaves a clean-cut 
path of ruin, as though forests, buildings, and crops 
had been grooved by a plane. Before such overwhelm- 
ing force man can only bow helpless and awe-struck. 

Before quitting these beautiful islands we must 
glance at their past. They are inhabited chiefly by 
negroes and mulattoes, people of mixed blood— half 
negro, half European. Last century, our forefathers 
bought negroes who had been captiured in Africa by 
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slave-dealers, and set them to work in their West 
Indian sugar-plantations. Since the negroes have been 
set free, they have been unwilling to do more work than 
just suffices to bring them in wages enough to buy 
the little food and clothing wanted in that warm 
climate. At present the resources of the island are 
very imperfectly developed. Many years may yet 
pass before the evil eflfects of slavery cease to show 
themselves in the population of the West Indies. 

Sailing 600 knots due westward from Kingston, the 
capital of Jamaica, we reach Belize, the port of British 
Honduras in Central America. It is a tract nearly 
as large as Wales, useful to us for its mahogany, log- 
wood, rose-wood, cedar, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and other trees supplying useful timber or gums. 

The ground rises gradually from the swampy coast 
to the Cockscomb Hills, a height of 4000 feet The 
timber is floated down the rivers to the ports. 

From this settlement we may hope, in a few years' 
time, to sail under and along the lofty ridge of the 
Andes to New Zealand and Australia, when the 
narrow neck of land at Panamk has been severed by 
a ship canal. 

Leaving Belize, and coasting northward along the 
eastern shores of Yucatan, we turn eastward round 
the north of Cuba, following the Tropic of Cancer, 
and thread our way carefully amid the flat, sandy 
Bahamas, a cluster of islands belonging to Britain. 

Having now at length returned to our own north 
temperate zone, which we quitted in India, we pass 
the land which first gladdened the eyes of Columbus 
on October 12th, 1492, when his crew were mutinously 
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muttering curses on his mad venture. San Salvador, 
as he called it, is one of our Bahamas. The great 
navigator was in search of the east coast of India. 
Little did he dream that a large continent, and beyond 
that again 14,000 knots of broad ocean, barred his 
way to the Indian shores. 

These islands are dear to the school-boy on account 
of the oranges and pine-apples grown in them for the 
English market Sponges, too, are there brought up 
by divers from the bottom of the shallow sea. 

Quitting Nassau in Providence Isle, the capital of 
the Bahamas, after sailing 1000 miles north-east to 
the latitude of the Himalayas, we reach the rocky 
islets called by Milton " the still vext Bermoothes," 
which have been now nearly three centuries under 
English rule. 

Thither, in the days of Charles I., fled many who 
abhorred the oppressive extortions of the king. The 
inhabitants are well-off for fish and fruit of every kind, 
and are able to send us excellent arrowroot and 
oranges, and now and then some turtles. 

Having a well-protected dockyard large enough to 
refit a whole squadron of shattered vessels, Bermuda 
is of great service to British ships. 

Lying in the midst of the Atlantic at rather more 
than one- third of the distance from the Equator to the 
North Pole, these islands enjoy a warm and equable 
climate. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Setting our course somewhat to the east of due north, 
we now sail on the surface of the warm Gulf Stream to 
the foggy shores of Newfoundland, an island nearly 
half as large as Great Britain ; but with only as many 
inhabitants as live in the single town of Nottingham. 

Its strange name was given to it on account of its 
having been re-found by the Bristol sailor Sebastian 
Cabot in the year 1497, after having been visited centuries 
before by Norwegian voyagers. Some of its four- 
footed natives are deservedly great favourites. Who has 
not seen prints of a great curly-haired black and white 
Newfoundland dog dragging out of the water by its 
clothes a drowning child ? In some fishing-ports dogs 
of this breed have been trained to swim out to sea in 
rough weather, carrying in their mouths through the 
surf ropes to their masters* boats. Seizing these ropes, 
the fishermen draw from the shore cables to which the 
ropes are attached, so that their boats may be hauled 
ashore by their friends when they could not otherwise 
land. 

Seeing by the map that Newfoundland is in the 
same latitude as the north of France, we might expect 
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to find there a sunnier and warmer climate than that of 
England. Our shores are kept warm in winter by the 
warm current flowing north-eastward from the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic. It was on the surface of the 
Gulf Stream that we sailed from Bermuda to New- 
foundland. To replace the warm water thus flowing 
in a north-westerly direction from the Equator, a 
ciurent of icy water sets southward from the North 
Pole. Unhappily for the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, this cold current flows along the 
eastern coast of North America. Hence, that coast 
has very much colder winters than countries in the 
same latitudes on the western shores of Europe. Thus 
Newfoundland, though an island and somewhat 
affected by the warm stream, yet in a measure shares 
the rigorous climate of the neighbouring mainland. 
Its soil is mostly poor and unfit for tillage. The whole 
island is studded with countless lakes, which cover a 
third of its whole area. 

In Labrador the cold of winter is so great that, 
even in the heat of summer the soil remains frozen 
many feet deep. The only men that live .in this ice- 
bound land are a few Eskimo families, who live on the 
flesh, and dress in the skins, of seals. They roam about 
by means of sledges drawn by dogs. Those who have 
read the brave doings and sufferings of Arctic travellers 
have heard much of this strange tribe. 

Off Newfoundland, the warm northward current 
is met by a cold southward under-current from the 
frozen sea of West Greenland. The meeting of 
these two currents, the warm atop as lighter, the cold 
below as heavier, is attended by fogs so thick and so 
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frequent as to make the navigation of these waters very 
dangerous. 

Fogs are the seaman's worst foes. In a fog many 
a fine ship has gone ashore, been cut down by another 
ship, or struck an iceberg; for off the northern 
shores of Newfoundland to the terrors of fog is added 
the risk of icebergs floated southward by the cold 
current from Greenland. 

Cape Race, on the south-east comer of the island, a 
peninsula containing the capital, St. John, is nearer to 
our shores than any part of America. Hence the 
telegraph cable of more than 2000 miles laid along the 
bottom of the North Atlantic Ocean from Valentia 
in Ireland first touches American soil at St. John's. 

To the government of Newfoundland belong the 
rocky, uninhabited island of Anticosti, about half the 
size of Jamaica or Cyprus, and the eastern water-shed 
of Labrador, worthless save to fur-trappers and for its 
many good harbours which shelter whalers. The coasts 
of Newfoundland are tenanted mainly by fishermen 
engaged in catching cod and halibut. These fish are 
caught on a bank 600 miles broad off the south-east of 
the island. This bank has been formed by mud 
dropped from icebergs as they have been melted by 
the warm current from the Equator. 

From the liver of the cod, oil is extracted for the 
nourishment of the weakly. As cod is in best con- 
dition in the cold months from October to March, 
there is no difficulty in sending the fish across to 
Europe packed in ice. 

Besides fish the Newfoundlanders catch whales and 
seals, and send their oil and skins over to Europe. 
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The river mouths, too, abound in salmon. The 
Newfoundland fisheries are so valuable as to be coveted 
by our French and American neighbours, and to give 
rise to serious disputes and ill-blood between the rival 
claimants. The island once belonged to the French, 
but was wrested from them last century. They still 
retain two islets o£f the south coast, which enable 
them to avail themselves of their share in the fisheriesi 

Its eastern coast is deeply indented, and fringed 
with many islets. 

We now pass westward to what is eminently the 
land of lakes, the largest of all the British possessions, 
and, except Newfoundland, the nearest to our own 
coasts. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

To this dominion, by virtue of its position as one of 
a group of islands off the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
Newfoundland belongs. As, however, its inhabitants 
prefer to be left out in the cold, we have treated it 
separately. 

In siz^ this tract is nearly equal to all Europe. 
The time may come when it will contain a large 
population. At present it has less than 4,000,000 
or little more than one in every square mile of its vast 
territory. In England there are more than 420 persons 
to the square mile of land. London alone has nearly 
as many inhabitants as this vast dominion. 

It has already been said that the winter climate of 
the east part of North America is far more severe than 
that of Western Europe. In Great Britain, save in un- 
usually long and hard winters, there are few days on 
which something cannot be done on the land by farm 
labourers. In the eastern parts of Canada the land 
is sealed during the whole winter by a deep covering 
of snow. At this time, those whose only employment 
is farming can find little to do. This is, perhaps, one 
reason why, in spite of its fertile soil, the English, who 
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are not fond of idleness, do not swarm over to Canada 
in great numbers. In summer again, the heat is 
sometimes far greater than any to which we are 
accustomed in these islands. In short, Canada has 
an extreme climate. A rigorous winter gives place to 
a hot summer at an interval of a very few weeks. No 
coy dalliance of spring-time there, as in England, usheis 
in the warmth of summer. No dull days of gloom 
and fog herald the frosts of Christmastide. One week 
all is ice-bound, the next all is green. One week 
the faded leaves are dressed in gorgeous red, yellow, 
and russet ; the next, snow has covered all with fleecy 
mantle, not again to be removed for five fiill months. 

To while away the time of enforced idleness in 
winter, the Canadians have resort to various amuse^ 
ments. One of these might be tried in some parts 
of this country where the snow lies. They take two 
boards, each about two feet long and a foot wide. 
On one edge of each board, one end of which is 
rounded, is fastened a strip of iron. The other edges 
are fastened together about fifteen inches apart by 
boards laid across. Placing this sledge on the top of 
a snow slope, two petsons, wrapped in furs, seat them- 
selves on the planks, the hindmost clasping the fore- 
most round the chest. The sledge is then allowed to 
glide -down the snow slope. If the pitch be steep, 
the pace becomes very fast. The foremost rider 
guides the course by a skilful use of his feet The 
rapid motion through the crisp, dry air produces a 
healthy glow with a feeling of intense enjoyment 

The numerous lakes with which their country is 
dotted afford the Canadians abundant opportunities of 
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acquiring skill in the art of skating. Though the frost 
is often so intense as to freeze spirits, the air is so 
dry and still, that they can bear cold which, in a 
damp or windy climate, would be deadly. 

The flesh of animals killed when winter sets in 
is at once frozen hard, and, thus stored, keeps good 
till the spring thaw sets in. Fish is readily obtained 
by breaking holes in the ice. Sharpset by the cold, 
the fish rush ravenously to a bait let down through 
the holes. 

Many Canadians get their living as " trappers." 
These find plenty of employment in winter, as the 
furred animals which they hunt, finding it hard to 
get food at that time, are thus more easily taken. 
Among these animals are martens, foxes, and stoats 
(called ermine). 

The Dominion of Canada includes the countries 
once known as Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Rupert Land, Hudson Bay 
Territory, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. 
East and west the Dominion stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the forty-ninth day- 
ring, and in one point from the forty-second, north- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean. 

The winter of its eastern parts, owing to the icy 
current spoken of before, is far more severe than that 
of its western tracts. For five months the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence is entirely blocked by ice, whereas 
Lake Ontario seldom affords two months* skating. 

§ 2. The St Lawrence. 
Canada Proper, won from the French about the 
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middle of last century, consists of the northern half of 
the country drained by the mighty River St Lawrence 
and by the great lakes, from the head of Lake Superior, 
to the water-parting of Labrador ; and of a strip of land 
at its widest about a hundred miles across, along the 
south or right bank of the St. Lawrence. 

Stretching east and west for 1300 miles, Canada 
has far more than three times the area of Great 
Britain. 

Along tTie whole of this length the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes supply one of the finest water-ways in 
the world, and one by which, during seven months of 
the year, ocean-going ships may steam 1300 miles 
into the very heart of North America. As far as 
Montreal, the largest city of Canada, ships go nearly 
600 miles up the river itself through the province of 
Quebec. 

Throughout its course of 670 miles the St Lawrence, 
like the Irish Shannon, here and there widens into 
lakes. 

Nearly 300 miles above the mouth of the river, 
which is ninety miles across at its opening, comes 
down from the north its first great feeder on the left 
or north bank, the Saguenay from Lake St John's. 
Even so far upstream as this the St. Lawrence has a 
breadth of fifteen miles. East of the Saguenay the 
climate is so severe as greatly to mar the chance of 
raising crops from the fertile soil during the short 
summer. 

Four hundred miles from Anticosti we reach the 
quaint walled city of Quebec, perched on a high 
comer between the main river and a small feeder on 
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its left bank, the Charles. At Quebec is shipped the 
spare produce of the lower basin of the St Lawrence. 
This city will always have an interest for us on account 
of its skilful and daring capture by our troops under 
Wolfe, who there fell wounded, and died in the 
moment of victory. 

Half way between Quebec and Montreal we pass 
on the left bank the thriving port of Three Rivers at 
the confluence of the St. Maurice. Above this the 
river widens to a lake, at the head of which enters on 
the right bank the Richelieu a large feeder from Lake 
Champlain on the south, 

Montreal is a handsome town built on an island. 
The St. Lawrence, east of Montreal, where it is two 
miles broad, is spanned by a superb tubular bridge 
named after our Queen, which enables the Grand 
Trunk Railway to pass on its way from east to west. 

Before long this great highway will stretch 3000 
miles across British soil, from ocean to ocean. 

Beyond Montreal enters on the left bank the large 
River Ottawa, forming a boundary between the eastern 
province Quebec, whose inhabitants are chiefly French, 
and the more populous and more British western 
province Ontario. 

Eighty-seven miles up the Ottawa, which is a larger 
river than our Thames, stands the town of Ottawa, the 
seat of government, on the right bank of its namesake. 
Above the capital the Ottawa, tumbling over a ledge, 
forms the grand Chaudi^re or Caldron falls. 

The most important city in this western province 
is the university town of Toronto, on the north-western 
shores of Lake Ontario, a sheet of fresh water 200 
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miles long and forty broad, with an area larger than 
that of Wales. 

To enter Lake Ontario by ship one must quit the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. A canal has been con- 
structed as far as Kingston on the lake, to avoid the 
rapids caused by the shallow and rocky bed of the river. 

§ 3. The Lakes. 

To pass by ship from Ontario to Lake Erie, a fresh- 
water sea, fifty miles longer than Ontario, we must 
have recourse to the Welland Canal, by which the 
famous falls of Niagara are avoided. The grandeur 
of these falls has been so often described that we need 
not stop now to tell an oft-told tale. 

At the western end of Erie we round the southern- 
most point of Canada, in the same latitude as the 
north of Spain, and turn northward through the lake 
and up the River St. Clair into the yet broader 
expanse of Lake Huron, which has about twice the 
area of Erie. Sailing northward up Lake Huron, we 
pass by the River St Mary into the greatest sheet of 
freshwater in the world, Lake Superior, which is nearly 
400 miles from east to west, and has an average 
breadth of more than eighty miles from north to south. 
It is longer and narrower, but has the same area as 
Ireland. Its depth is so great that in the longest and 
severest frosts the warmer water from the bottom dis- 
placing the upper layer, never allows the surface to 
freeze except in a fringe along its 1200 miles of 
shore. 

The soil along the banks of the water-way which we 
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have now traced for nearly 2000 miles is mostly very 
fertile. 

The southern parts of Ontario having the latitude 
of the south of France, during the hot summer months 
are able to grow good crops of maize, grapes, melons, 
and other fruits grown only under glass in our less 
sunny clime. In the more northern districts English 
crops, such as wheat, barley, peas, cabbages, &c., grow 
^eU where the woods have been cleared away. But 
the main wealth of Canada still lies in her forests of 
pine, maple, oak, and beech. 

The trees are felled and sawn in winter, and stacked 
beside the frozen streams, so that when the ice breaks 
up, the piles of timber may be rafted down to the great 
rivers whence the timber can be shipped for Europe. 

At the breaking up of the ice the lumberers have to 
work hard, and sometimes at the risk of their lives, to 
float these stacks of timber down the rivers. If, as 
sometimes happens, a balk of timber, becoming fast in 
the bed of the stream, obstructs the passage of the 
stack, the lumberer must dive into the ice-cold water 
below the stack, to set the balk free. In doing this 
he runs the risk of being crushed or stunned by the 
mass of timber rolled upon him by the rushing torrent. 
Such, however, is the skill with which these hardy men 
dive under the arrested pile and set it free, and such 
their rude health and vigour, that harm seldom comes 
of their plunge into the snow-water. 

Besides timber and firs, Canada is now sending us 
meat fattened on her rich grazing-land, cheese, corn, 
apples, salmon, and live cattle. 

For her own home use she makes sugar from her 
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maple-trees by inserting in the bark pipes along which 
the sap trickles into tubs placed to catch the drops. 
This sap boiled and crystallized saves her the cost of 
importing sugar from the south. 

The mineral wealth of Canada is great, though as 
yet for lack of people it is but slightly developed. 
The shores of Lake Superior are rich in copper. 
In many parts of the country are found iron, coal, 
lead, granite, and marble. Much of the rock oil — 
petroleum — ^with which our houses are lighted where 
no gas is to be had, wells up from the rocks of Canada. 
When the borer has " struck oil," as it is called, that 
is, bored into its sources, the oil often springs up 
faster than it can be stored, and runs to waste in large 
streams. Sometimes an oil-well takes fire, and sends 
up columns of flame, covering the land for miles 
around with clouds of black smoke. 

In summer when the thousands of lakes, great and 
small, with which the whole of Canada is studded, 
are open water, they afford good sport to the leisurely 
angler. 

Seated in a canoe, deftly made of birch bark, with 
a strong fishing-line tied round his left arm, the angler 
paddles along the shore. Suddenly he feels a sharp 
jerk. Attracted by the glitter of a spoon bait, 
as it is dragged along wobbling fish-like some yards 
behind the canoe, the maskallong^^ a fish of prey not 
unlike our English pike, has made a grab at his 
supposed victim, and, pierced by the barbed hooks, 
has himself become a victim to the sculler. The 

^ French for * long-faced." 
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Indian canoe is so light that if the fish be large, say 
from thirty to fifty pounds weight, it is able to drag 
the skiff along. Thus the yielding canoe, like a rod, 
" plays " the fish till its strength is spent, when the 
angler, shortening his line, draws it to the surface to 
show its gaping, well-armed jaws. By the aid of a 
stick, to which a large hook is lashed, he hauls the 
long-faced fish aboard, and paddles on to allure others. 
When the fish are running freely, a few hours suffice 
to secure as many as the canoe can hold. 

The Indian natives of Canada take salmon and 
sturgeon by spearing them from the rocks as well as 
by angling with baits. Both these fish abound in 
Canadian waters. 

§ 4. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 

Edward Island, 

South of the eastern part of Quebec, and parted 
from that province by Chaleur Bay and the River 
Ristigouche, is the province of New Brunswick, about 
half the size of England. 

Near its western border, the State of Maine, flows 
the River St. John into the Bay of Fundy, which severs 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia from the mainland. 

In this bay the tide flowing north-eastward along 
the shores of the United States, being suddenly 
hemmed in by the land jutting out to Cape Sable, and 
thus hindered from spreading itself out sideways, 
sometimes rises eighty feet, a height unknown in any 
other part of the world. 

The capital of New Brunswick, Fredericton, on the 

11 
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St. John, boasts a university; but the town of St. 
John, at the mouth of the river, is the chief trading 
town. As it is a densely wooded country, its chief 
export is timber. 

New Brunswick was called Acadia by the French 
settlers, from whom its present inhabitants are 
descended. It is the scene of Longfellow's poem 
" Evangeline." 

The harbour of Hali^ in Nova Scotia is one of the 
finest in the world, and is our chief naval station in 
these waters. Its value would be even greater than 
it is, were it not for the fogs caused by the meeting of 
the icebergs and the Gulf Stream. 

To this warm current Nova Scotia is indebted for 
having less rigorous winters than New Brunswick or 
Quebec. Its plentiful supplies of coal and iron may 
at some future time greatly enrich this province, which, 
including Cape Breton Island, has two-thirds of the 
area of Scotland, of whose western shores its broken 
coast-line reminds us. 

The sheltered harbour of Sydney on the north-east 
coast of Cape Breton Island is very useful to ships en- 
gaged in the fisheries, and, like HaUfax, does a laige 
business by exporting coal, as also salmon and other 
fish. 

Prince Edward Island, which lies in the south of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, north-east of the isthmus con- 
necting Nova Scotia to New Brunswick, and is parted 
from the mainland by Northumberland Strait, has I 
a^ut the same area and as broken and cliff-bound a 
coast-line as the Scotch county of Argyll. Its inhabi- 
tants are mostly Scotch, and therefore, it need hardly 
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be added, thriving. Having cleared oflf most of their 
timber, they now grow and export from their busy 
little capital and sea-port, Charlotte Town, vegetables 
and grain. 

§ 5. Manitoba, North- West Territory, 

Many who have left our shores for the West during 
the last few years, have gone beyond the basin of 
the St. Lawrence to the valley of the Red River. 
This stream flows northward along the 98th noon-ring 
to the great Lake Winnipeg, which is kept full by the 
drainage brought from the rocky mountains by the 
mighty River Saskatchewan. 

The district in which they have settled, called 
Manitoba, about one-third of the size of England, 
grows some of the finest wheat in the world, and 
supplies good pasture for sheep and cattle. It is 
in the latitude of the English Channel. 

Westward, northward, and eastward, around this 
square block of corn-land, spreads the vast unre- 
claimed hunting-ground known as North-West Terri- 
tory. 

Here and there about this lone and swampy land, 
sloping towards the North Pole, are scattered, few and 
far between, the trading-stations of the fur traders 
called the Hudson's Bay Company. Over it roam 
Red Indians and half-breeds employed by this com- 
pany as trappers of fur-bearing animals. 

The central station is Fort York, at the north of the 
River Nelson, on Hudson's Bay. Thither the spoils 
of the trappers are brought and stored till the bay is 
free from ice in August. Then from the mother 
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country come ships laden with provisions and stores 
for the ensuing year. After disch^ging their freights, 
the ships take on board the furs brought together 
from the other forts, and clear out of the bay in 
September, before ice forms again to block it up for 
ten more months. 

Nearly thirty islands as large as Britain might be 
carved out of this vast frozen plain. During three or 
four months it is drained on the east into Hudson 
Bay by the Rivers Severn, Nelson, Churchill, and Mis- 
sissippi ; and into the Arctic Ocean by the great River 
Mackenzie, which flows in a north-westerly course. 
The latter river, more than 2000 miles long, carries 
northward the overflow from Athabasca, Great Slave, 
Great Bear, and countless smaller lakes. Between 
these diflerent rivers the parting is so low that during 
the summer months, when the rivers are flowing, the 
trappers carry their canoes across the low and short 
barriers between streams flowing in different direc- 
tions. Hence the name portages is given to these 
'' divides,'' because canoes can be transported across 
them. 

Of all the animals hunted on this Arctic slope, the 
largest are the moose-deer, the reindeer, and the 
musk-ox ; the most interesting is the beaver. 

§ 6. British Columbia, 

In the extreme south-west of North-West Territory, 
on the 6ist day-ring, the active volcano of Mount St 
Elias in the Sea Alps vomits forth molten rocks at a 
height little short of 15,000 feet, or 2\ miles. 
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From the shores of the Arctic Ocean on the west 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie starts the great chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, which there runs parallel to 
the Sea Alps. Under different names, this great range 
has a continuous course of 9000 miles to the southern- 
most point of South America, and a greater average 
height than any other range in the world, though it has 
no peaks so high as the Himalayan giants. 

At present our concern with this great range is 
confined to those 700 miles of it which lie between 
the 49th and 60th day-rings, and which form the eastern 
boundary of British Columbia, a country out of which 
nearly three Britains might be carved. 

In this part of the range the highest summit. 
Mount Hooker, is over three miles high. Most of 
British Columbia is high table-land propped on the 
east by the Rocky Mountains, and along the west 
coast by the Cascade Range. Through this table-land 
the Rivers Skeena and Frazer have gnawed for them- 
selves deep ravines, as along the coast the waves of the 
Pacific have fretted the shores into creeks and inlets, 
like those along the west coasts of Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

The mountain-sides are covered with magnificent 
pine-woods haunted by the grizzly bear; and the 
table-land between the ridges with grassy prairies. 
Owing to its general height, and to the lack of any 
warm current from the Equator, British Columbia has 
longer and colder winters than England, while the 
prevailing westerly winds, gathering up moisture from 
the broad Pacific, and striking against the mountains, 
bring rainy summers. 
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Thus the climate is &r from pleasant, and the few 
settlers who resort there are chiefly attracted by the 
gold diggings along the River Frazer. On this river, 
fifteen miles from its mouth, stands the chief place on 
the mainland. New Westminster. Sea-going ships can 
sail up to this town, while smaller steamers can ascend 
150 miles farther upstream. Ofif the coast, among many 
other islets, is the group of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
and larger than any of these, Vancouver Island, 
which being 270 miles long, and 50 broad, is nearly 
half as large as Scotland. Mountainous and barren, 
the island abounds in coal. The export of this 
mineral to places on the eastern seaboard of the 
Pacific is the chief source of wealth to Victoria, on 
the south-east coast, which is the seat of government 
for the whole province. Other sources of wealth are 
gold and salmon fisheries. So plentiful are salmon in 
the Columbian rivers that in some places and seasons, 
when going upstream to spawn, the fish have been 
known to push each other ashore. 

Not unlike the behaviour of these salmon is that of 
some inhabitants of our crowded country. Tr3nng 
to secure the best places, every man for himself, too 
many of us take no heed how we shove our neigh- 
bours out of the stream, so long as we get some 
good for ourselves. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Our fathers won this vast empire during the last 
150 years by furthering to the best of theu: ability 
what they deemed their country's welfare. 

If we are to wield our great power for the good of 
the many millions of fellow-men entrusted to our rule, 
we must show by our deeds that we are not merely 
richer and stronger, but wiser and better than other 
races. 

By sparing no efforts to lead the less enlightened 
to "purer, nobler modes of life," we should make 
it clear to all that we are stirred by no self-seeking 
lust of conquest, no base greed of gain, no vulgar 
thirst for power and display, but by an earnest and 
heart-felt love of all that is unselfish and pure, of all 
that is manly and upright, of all that is tender and 
true. 

So far as we mould our lives after what we know to 
be highest and best, we may each of us hope to do 
our share towards leavening the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen, and thereby advancing the welfare of the 
millions whose destinies, for good or for evil, for weal 
or for woe, we so largely sway. 
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One Shilling Books ... .^ «... .^ 23 

The EaTOozite Idhrary 2( 

Dnrahle Knrsery Books ... 25 

Works for Distrihntion 2S 

Tiny ITatuna History Series 28 

Taking T^es • 27 

Onr B(?y's Little Library , 27 

Our Girrs Little Library .., 27 

Ednoational Works os 



NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



THE OTHER SIDE: How it Struck Us. 

Being Sketches of a Winter Visit to the United States and 
OanaSa. By 0. B. Bebrt. Demy 8to., cloth, price 9s. 

HEROES OF HISTORY AND LEGEND. 

Translated by John Lancelot Shadwell from the German 
" Charakterbilder aus Gteschichte imd Sage," by A. W. Gbube. 
One ToL, Crown 8yo., price 10s. 6dL 

THE LETTER H, Past, Present, and Future. 

Rnles for the Silent H, based on Contemporary Usage, and an 
Appeal in behalf of WH. By Alfbbd Lbach. Cloth limp, 
fcap. 8vo, Is, 

TROPICAL READING BOOKS. Intended 

for use in the West Indies and elsewhere ; written at the 
request of the Right Rey. Bibhop Coubtenat, late Bishop of 
Kingston, Jamaica. ByE. C.Phillips. Prof usely Illustrated. In 
Paper Boards, with attractiye Wrapper. Book I., price 9rf. 
Book II., price Is.; Book III., price Is. 

DESIGNS FOR CHURCH EMBROIDERY 

AND CREWEL WORK, from Old Examples. A Set of 
Eighteen Sheets containing upwards of Sixty Patterns, with 
descriptiye letterpress, collected and arranged by Miss E. S. 
' Habtshobne. In a handsome cloth case, price 5s. 

THE UNION JACK; Vol. I. a Magazine of 

healthy stirring Tales of Adventure by Land and Sea for boys. 
Vol. I. Edited, the first portion by the late W. H. G. Kingston, 
the second by G. A. Hentt. Cloth elegant, price 6«. 

SIX LIFE STUDIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 

By M. Betham-Edwabds, author of '* Kitty," «Dr. Jacob," 
etc. With six Portraits engrared on Steel. Cloth, price Is, 6d, 

AVOTHORPE BY STAMFORD. A Tale of 

Bygone Days. By C. Holdioh. With five Engravings. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d, 

THE BICYCLE ROAD BOOK: compiled 

for the use of Bicyclists and Pedestrians, being a Complete 
Guide to the Roads of England, Scotland, and Wales, with a 
Hat of the best Hotels and notable' places on each journey, 
population, &o. By Ohableb Spencer, author of <<The 
Modem Gymnast^" " The Modem Bicycle," Ac. Cloth, limp, 2». 

THE ART OF WASHING; Clothes, Per- 
sonal, and House. By Mrs. A. A. Strange Butson, Author 
of '< On the Leads." Cloth, price U, ed. 
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AMBULANCB LECTURES: or, what to do 

in eases of Accidents or Sadden Illness. By Liohel A« 
Wbathbrlt, M.D., Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, 
Order of St. John of Jerosalem in England. With nnmerou 
ninstrations. Dedicated (by permission) to the Ambnlanoe 
Department of the Order of St John of Jerusalem in y.TigiM<< 
Cloth, thoroughly revised, price Is. 

DEACONESSES IN THE CHURCH OF 

England. A Short Essay on the order as existing in the 
FrimitiTe Church, and on their present position and work. 
Revised by the Very Reverend the Dean of Chester. With i 
Prefatory Note by His Grace the Abchbishop of Gantsrbckt. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, price Is, 6d, 

EIGHT MONTHS IN AN OX-WAGGON: 

Reminiscences of Boer Life. By Edwabd F. Sahdbcis. 
Demy 8vo., doth, with a Map, 15«. 

TRAVEL, WAR, AND SHIPWRECK. 

By Colonel W. Pabkbr Gillmoxx (^ Ubiqtte,'^ Author cf 
« The Great Thirst Land," Ac. Demy 8vo., 9*. 

POLITICIANS OF TO-DAY. A Series 

of Personal Sketches. By T. Wemtss Reid, Anthor oi 
" Charlotte Bronte ; a Monograph." Cabinet Portraits, &c 
Two Vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 16s, 

RECORDS OF YORK CASTLE, FORT- 

ress, Conrt House, and Prison. By A. W. Twtfobd (tb 
present Governor) and Major Abthub Gbifftthb, author o( 
« The Memorials of Millbank.** Crown 8vo. With Engravxsp 
and Photographs. 7s %d, 

THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF QUpTATIONS 

and Autograph Albnm. Extracts in English, French, a&i 
German, chiefly from standard anthers. With Calendar, Or- 
namental Borders for Photographs, Albnm for TranslatioBS. 
and Chosen Mottoes. Extra clotii and gilt, price 10s. StL 

CREWEL WORK. Fifteen designs in Bold 

and Conventional Character, capable of being qnickly asi 
easily worked. With complete instructions. By Zeta., Anther 
of "Ladies Work and How to Sell it," and including Pattern 
for Counterpanes, Bed Hangings, Curtains, Furniture Cover. 
Chimney-piece Borders, Piano Backs, Table Cloths, TaKr 
CoTors, Ac, &c. Demy. In an Envelope, price 2*. 6<£. 
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PICTURES OF THE PAST : Memories of 

Men I Have Met, and Sights I Have Seen. By Frangib H. 
GsuNDr, O.E. One vol., Grown 8yo., cloth., price 12«. 

Contains personal recollections of Patrick Branwell Bronte, Leigh 
Hunt and his family, George Henry Lewes, George Parker Bidder, 
George Stephenson, and many other celebrities, and gives besides 
descriptions of very yaried experiences in Australia. 

STORIES from EARLY ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, with some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, 
Legends and Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young 
Students. By Miss S. J. Vbnablbs Dodds. Grown 8to., price 5«. 

THE LIFE MILITANT : Plain Sermons for 

Oottage Homes. By FjT.t.btj.. Grovm 8yo., price 6$. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE RE- 
FORMATION. By the Rey. Frbdbmok Geo. Lbb, D.O.L., 
Vicar of All Saints*, Lambeth, &c., &c., &c. One Volume, post 
Svo., 10«. 6rf. cloth. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 

SEA ; or, Marine Gontribntious to Industry and Art By P. L. 
SiMMONDS, Author of " The Gommercial Products of the Vege- 
table Kingdom." One toI., with numerous Illustrations, IBs, 

A GLOSSARY OF BIOLOGICAL, ANA- 

TOMIGAL, AND PHYSIOLOGIGAL TERMS, for Teachers 
and Students in Schools and Glasses connected with the Science 
and Art Department, and other Examining bodies. By 
Thomas Dunm ak. Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion and the Working Men's GoUege. Grown 8yo., doth, 2«. 6d. 

THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 

CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 1854-55-56. By Lient-Oolonel 
Nathaniel STEasYENS, late 88th (Gonnaught Rangers). One 
Tolume, Demy Svo., with Map, Scarlet Gloti^, 15s. 
'* A welcome addition to the military history of England."— 

United Service GoMcUe. 

MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY : The Military Lives of the Gommanders. By "W. 
H. Davenport Adams. With Frontispiece and Plans of 
BatUes. Two vols.. Grown 8vo., Gloth, price 16s, 

OOEAN AND HER RULERS : A Narrative 

of the Nations which have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Alfbxd 
Ei.i¥E8. With 16 Illustrations by W. W. Mat. Or. Svo. 
• I*rice 9». 



MZW AND POFULAB WORKS 



MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Yaticaxiy the LouTie, 
and the British Museum. By Stephbn Thompson, Anthor of 
''Old English Homes/' &c. Twenty-five Examples in Per- 
manent Photography, Super-Royal Quarto. Elegantly boimd, 
price £2 28, 

WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

KotaUlia, or Cubiotjs and AMusiNa Facts about Mant Teoo. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Tdcbs, F.S.A. Post 8ve, Ss. 
" Thore is a world of wiadom in this book."— ^ft Journal. 

Amcestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. IlIustratiTv 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7& ^ 
** An interesting and well written book.'*— /literary CTiurehtnan, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwmckb. 
Second Edition. Post Syo, gilt edges, price 6s. 
" Will be studied with profit and plearare."— .iM^nomm. 



TKe Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
contributed to the Standard, by Fsank Iyes Scubamobi^ Esq. 
O.B. Post 8yo, price Ss, 6d. 

MlsBion from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. WnH i 
DssoBipnyB Account of that Einodom. By the late T. 
Edwabd Bowdich, Esq. With preface by his daughter. 
Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. Bs, 

Joan of Axo and thb Tdies of Chablbb thb S kvknth. By Mn. 
Bbat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. U 

The Good St Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Bkat. Wi& 
Portrait. Post 8yo, price Is. 6d. 

Sagas ttom the Far East, or Ealmouk and Monoollak Talb. 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Autbcr 

of *' Patranas,''etc. Post 8to, price 9«. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; a Tale by Oliteb Oqldsmteh. Wi^ 
eight Illustrations by John Absolon. Beautifully printed \p 
Whittingham. Ss. 6d. cloth ; 10s. Qd. morocco antique. 



POETEY. 

Ambition's Dream. A Poem in two ftttes. New Edition. Fca? 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6c?. 

Poems. By E. L. Flotbe. Fcap. 8yo, price 2s. Gd. 
The Seasons; a Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.B. Fern. 8f5, 
with Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d, • 
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NEW FICTION. 
A Life's Atoneme&t. By D. Ghsistie Murkay. Three vols. 31s. Cd 

Worthlew LaurelB. By Emily OxBiuirGTON. Three vols., 31*. 6rf. 

liOais; qb, Doomrd to the Cloister. A Tale of Religions Life 
in the time of Louis XTV. Founded on Fact. By M. J. Hope. 
Dedicated by permission to Dean Stanley. Three vols., 31«. 6d, 

Tried by Fii». By Pranoib Oabr, Author of *'Left Alone," Ac, 
Three yoLb., 3U. 66^. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of 
"Bonnie Lesley," Ac. Two vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 2l«. 

The Secret of the Sands ; or, the Water Lily and her Cibw 
A Nautical NoveL By Harry Collingwood. Two vols, 
crown 8yo, doth, gilt tops, price I2s, 



STORIES FOE DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

Chth, price 5«. 

End Hearts. By lifrs. J. F. B. Fncrn, Author of " Sylvia's New 
Home," (fee. With Frontispiece. 

Very Genteel. By the Author of <<Mrs. Jemingham's Jonrmd." 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. A Stoby without Plot. By Mrs. 
GflLLDB (M. E. B.) 

My Slate's Keeper;: ▲ Story vor Guuls. In one toL By Laura 
M. Laihi, Author of ^Gentleman Verschoyle," Ao, With 
a Preface by Mrs* Townbenp, President of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. 

1^ Mother's Diamonds By Mabia J. Grbbs. With a Fionti^iece 
by A. LuDOVici. 

** Btaoie Lesley." By Mrs. EbaaiBEBT MARrxir, Author of ** Cast 
Adrift," <kc. Witdi Frontispiece by Miss 0. Patbrsoh. 

latft Alona; or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. By Fbangu 
Carr, Author of ''Not Lancelot, nor another," d;c. 



St. Bloolaa E^ and other (EMeSk By Mabtf G. Rowbell 
Crown 8vo. Price Ts* 6rf. 

Fifty Years in Sandbonme. A Sketch. By Cecilia LusHZNaTOH. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6</. 
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8TANE8BY'8 ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page rickly printed in Gfold and Colourt, 

ThB Bildal SoaTenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of tba 
PrincoBs Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price 21s, 
" A q>lendid gpeoiinen of deooratiTe art, and well suited for a bridal gift-' 

The Birth-Day Soayenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life vA 
Immortality. Price 12s. Gd, cloth ; ISs, morocco antique. 

light for the Path of lile; from the Holy Scriptures. SmiZ 
4to, price 12». cloth; 155. calf, gilt edges ; ISs, morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4tc, 

price 14j. doth elegant; 18«. calf; 21«. morocco antique. 
The Floral Gift Price lis. cloth elegant ; 21«. morocco extra. 

Shakespeare's Household Words. With a Photograph from tb> 
Monument at Stratford-on-Ayon. New and Cheaper Editioc 
Price Gs. cloth elegant ; lOs. Gd. morocco antiqhe. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait i 
Milton. Price 6». cloth elegant ; 105. Gd. morocco antique. 



THREE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 



I. The Book of Bemembrance for every Day in the Tear. Tie 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &e, Beis- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 32xno., prices froc 
25. upwards. Or with photographs, from 55. 

*^ May also he had in various leather Bindings. 

TL TheChurchman'sDailyBemembranoer. With Poetical Selectioc< 
for the Christian Year, with Calendar and Table of Lessoos ::' 
the English Church, for the use of both Clergy and Laitr. 
Cloth elegant, price 25. ; or with photographs, cloth elegant, ^ 

*«* May also be had in various leather Bindings. 

m. Hie Anniyersary Text Book of Seripture Verse and Saered SflSf 

for Every Day in the Year. Cloth, I5. ; or, gilt edges, I5. 6^ 

*4(* May also he had in various leather Bindings^ 

Emblems of Ohristian Life. Illustrated by W. ELlbrt Boons- 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writing of tbt 
Fathers, Old English Poets, Ac. Printed by Whittingham, yic 
Borders and Initisls in Red. Square Svo. price IQs. 6dL dotf 
elegant, gilt edges; 2I5. Turkey morocco antique. 

Bishop Ken's Approaoh to the Holy Altar. With an Addiesii: 
Young Communicants. Limp, doth, 8cf. ; superior doth, rd 
edges, I5. ; with photographs 25. extra. 

♦,♦ May also he had in various leather Bindings. 
*•* Clergymen wishing to introduce thia Vrti^ M can have SDed^ 
copy, with pnoes for qtiantittes, post firee for six stamps, on appUoitiaa 
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Coxifirmatioii ; or Called, and Chosen, and Faithfni. By the 

Author of ** The Gospel in the Church's Seasons ** series. With 
a Preface by The Very Reverend the Dean of Chester. 
Fcap. 8vo., Cloth, Is. 

A cheaper edition for distrihution, priee 9d, 

An lUnminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 2d 

A New ** In Memoriam ** Card. Printed in silver or gold. Price 2d. 

%* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the above cards. 

NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Belle's Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews, Author of the 

"Bessie Books." With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations by Ida 

Waugh. Cloth elegant, ds. 
Madge and her Chicks. A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 

a Brotheb and Sister. With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth 

elegant, price 3*. Gd. 

ITimpo'B Troubles. By Olive Thobne Miller, Author of "Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." Illustrated by Mary Hallock 
and Sol. Ettinoe. Cloth, 3«. 6d, 

The Guests of Flowers : a Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Meeteiebkb. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodore Keener. Cloth, 
small 4to., 2s. iid. 

The Cruise of Ulysses and his Men : or Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Priolo. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Two Bose Trees. The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 
Minnie Douglas. With Sixteen Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 
price 2s. Qd. 

Hilda and her Doll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy/* 
"The Orphans," &c. With 14 Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 
price 2s. Hd. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 

Author of " Among the Brigands," &c. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations by A. H. Collins. Crown 8vo, price 2«. 6d. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic. By two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a Small Boat, " The Nautilus." The 
Log of the Voyage by Captain William A. Andrews. With 
Introduction and Notes by Dr. Macaulay, Editor of the " Boy's 
Own Paper." Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. Qd, 

Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom ; Das Nibelungenlied 
adapted to the use of Young Readers. By Lydia Hands. 
Dedicated by permission to Thomas Carltle. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Schnorr, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. 
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Ten Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Cliild life in Japan and Japanese Child Stories. Bj M. Ghapld 

Atbton. With Seven full-poge UlnstrationB, drami ani 

engrayed by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Qcaiic. 

cloth elegant. 

** People who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a newcagj^ 
keep." — Saturday JBeview. 



Nine ShtlUngs, cloth elegant 

Belle's Fixik Boots. By Joajxsa, H. Matthews, Author of u^ 
*< Bessie Books." With Sixteen Golonred Illustrations by hn. 
Waugh. Cloth elegant, 9«. 



Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

The Tonng Bnglers : A Tale of the Peninsular War. By 6. i. 
HxKxr, Author of " Out on the Pampas," &c. With Eigb 
full-page pictures and numerous plans of Battles. 

The Hen of the Backwoods : or, Stories and Sketches of the Indiazs 
and the Indian Fighters. By Asoott B. Hopb, author cf 
** Heroes of Young America,'' &c. Thirty-three Illustrationa^ 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant^ with Illusiralians, 

'Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Will Weatherhelm : on, thb Tabic of is 
Old Sailor about ms Eablt Life and Adtbttubes. 

* „ The Mifwing Ship, or Notes from thb Ik>o op isi 

"Ouzel Galley." 

* „ The Three Admirals, and the ADyBMTUBEs of theh 

Young Followers. 

* „ The Three Lieutenants ; or, Naval Lifb in tbb Nisi- 

TEENTH Century. 

* „ The Three Oommanders; or. Active Sebviob Aflou 

IN Modern Timbb. 

* „ The Three IQdsMpmen. New Edition, with 24 Illas' 

trations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. 

* M Hurricane Hnrry, or The Adventures of a Natis 

Officer during the American War ofLrdbpendsso. 

* „ Tme Bine; or, The life and Adventures of a British 

Seaman of thb Old School. 
Joe Maiden and othbb Stories. By Hans Ohrishab Abbbbbsi. 

89 Illustrations by Zwbcker. 4to., GiU edges. 
*Joajnaef to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized TranalatioB. 

From the French of Jules Verne. With 53 Illiistratioi& 
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Six Shillings each — continued. 

Seven Stories abont Old Folks and Tonng Ones. By A. R. Hope 
(Not illustrated.) 

The Bird and Insects Post Office. By Robert Bloomfibld. 

Blnstrated with Thirty-five Illustrations. Crown 4to. (Or 
paper boards, chromo side, 3s. 6d.) 

little Maids. Rhymes with Illastrations by Mrs. W. Kbmp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

The Books marked * may he had with beveUed boards, gilt edges, 

price 7s. Qd. 



Five Shillings eaehj chih elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence^ gilt edges. Ulusirated by eminent Artists. 

Chnms: A Story for the Yonngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adyenture. By Hablbiqh Sbyebnb. 

Early Start in Life (The). By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 
Ctotleman Cadet (Tlie) : Hib Cabeer and ADyENTUBES at the Rotal 
AcADEMT, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonsl Dbatson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Botb in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adyentubes ov Thbbb Bots in 
Sovth Afbica. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Heroes of the Gmsades. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilias Gbabmb. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Populab Myths 

OT TmOL, INCLXTDINO THE ROSB GaBDEN OF ElNG LaBTV. 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) John Deane of Nottingham, Hn Adyen- 
tubes AND Exploits. 

„ Bival Crufloes (The). (Or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young SBTiuais. By O. A. Hentt. 

Flatranas, or Spanish Stobzeb, Lboendaby and Tbaditional. 

By the Author of *' Household Stories." 

Swift and Snre, or The Cabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By A. Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Pabis Life dubino the 
Siboe and the Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cobb, 
(or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Young Franc Tirenxs (The), and theib adventures dubino the 
Fbanoo-Pbubsian Wab. By G. A. Hentt, Special Corres- 
pondent of the Standard. 
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Five Shillings each, cloth, Illustrated^ gill edges. 

Elww' (A.) Luke Aahleigh, or Sohool Lifb nr Houjlnd. 

a, Fftnl Blake, or A Bot's Perils in Cobuga ahd Mom 
Cbuto. 

Neptime's Heroet, or Thb Sba Edtob of Enolahd, ntoMHAirKDn 
TO Fkamklik. By W. H. Davknfort Adams. 

Talks abont Plants, or Eably Lessons in Botant. By Mrs 
Lanksster. With six Coloured Plates and nomeroiiB Wood 
Engrayings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OP FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Croum Svo., gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders: A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty fhe Wanderer; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by FAXKLEira 
Owen. 28 lUnstrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablachs. 

15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant. Illustrated. 

Extraordinary Nnrsery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated firom 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once t 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Pavonrite Picture Book (The) and Kursery Companion. Com- 
piled anow by Uncle Charlie. With 450 IllustrationB br 
Abbolon, Anelay, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir Johh Gil- 
bert,T. Landsber, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, lOis. 6d.) 

♦^* This may also be had in Two Vols., Cloth, price 3«., or coloured 
Illustrations, 5«.; also in Four Parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2«. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauyaoe. Translated by Anna 
Blaokwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frouoh. Rmaii 
4to ; (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Norstone; or, Rdts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattbbslbt. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderzp. Hnsie 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rot. B. E 
Draper. With 48 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's History of the Eobins, Written for the Instraotion of 
^»-''Tdren on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Dins. 
Ts by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edi^es. 
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Fovar ShUUngs and Sixpence each, chth elegant, unth 
Ilhistratione ; or with gilt edges, 58. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By K Mabbtat Noksu. 

''Bnttons.'* The Tbials and Tbayels of a Young Qentlbican. 
By AscoTT R. Hope. 

Caaimir, the JitUe Exile. By CABOLDno Pbaghet. 

Cksmertown ChnmicleB. New Lboendb or Old Lobb wbii ' ikm 
FOB THE YQUNa. By Kathleen Knox 

raTonrite Fables in FroBe and Verse. With 24 beantiful HIub- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Wbib. Small 4to. 

Fiery Groas (The), ob thb yow of Montbosb. By Babbaba Huttov. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stobt or the Qbbat Tabpino 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Flutarch (The), or Liyeb or Men Dibunouzshbd 

IN THE BEOENT HiBTOBT OF OUB COUNTBT FOB THEIB TaUENTB, 
YlBTUES, AND AOHIEyEia&NTB. By W. C. Taylob, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoaae, (The) or The Stobibb or Lobd andLadt Desmond ; 

a Narratiye of the Times of James U. By M. and 0. Lee. 
Royal TTmbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Habcoubt, Author of 

'^ The Shakespeare Argosy," &g^ &c. With 4 full page lUus- 

trations by Linlet Samboubne. 

Silver Linings : or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 

Beat. 
Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 
Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbib. 
Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. £. Bbwsheb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates, and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

IQmo, cloth elegant, unth Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Cathebine G. Hoplet. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Gonnterpane. 

,, Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselyeb. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 
Oovsin Trix, and heb Welcome Tales. By Georolina Cbaik. 
Gosanorama: the Mannebb and Gubtomb of all Nations of the 

WOBLD DEBCBIBED. By J. ASPIN. 

Bifltant Homes, or The Gbaham Familt in New Zealand. Bt 

Mrs. T. E. Aylmeb. 
Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gbat. 
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ITtree Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

EdhoM of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Auouvta Bbthkll. 

Eftcto to Oonreot Fandfls, or Sbobt Nabsatxybb ov Rskabkabu 
Women. 

ZVdry Land, or Rbgbxation foe thb Ruino Generation, in Proat 
and Verse. By Thokab and Jane Hood. Hlostrated by T. 
Hood, Jnn. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies from the Reaxjis of Fanct 
By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

CNtfden (The), or Fsbdebiok's Monthly Instruction' fok thi 
Manaoeicent and Formation of a Flower Garden. Witk 
Ulnstrations by Sowerbt. {6b. coloured') 

Haooo the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and othv 
' Tales. By liADT LusHDfaTON. 

Happy Home (The), or The Ghildren at the Red Housm. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthsll. 

lightsome and the Little Oolden Lady. Written and Hlnstnted 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-fonr EogravingB. 

Nnxsery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an OM 

Norse. 
Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brit. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. B7 
EIathlebn Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Etes and Libtenxno Ears. 
By Fannt Lablaohe. 

Stories of Edward, and his Littlb Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated bj 
Orowquill. 



Three Shillings and Swpence plain, elolh elegant^ wUh 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or with gilt edgeSy price is. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert MAmrar. 
Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Rsapino. B7 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbllib). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rot. C. H. Adams. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fahot. ^ 
Peter Parley. 

Great and Small ; Scenes in the Life of Ohildben. Tranalatod 
from the French by Miss Harriet Poole. 61 Illustratioiis. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

Qrej To^ron; or Aunt Hxitt's Will, By M. M. Pollabd. 
Isabel's DifficnltieB, or Light on thb Daily Path. By M. R. QisEn, 
Joachim's Spectacles : ALbgbmdovFlobbnthal. ByM.&O.IiBB. 

EingBton'B (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Bnasia, or, Thb Bot 
Tsayellebs in thb Land ov the Czab. 

„ Uanoo the Feravian Ghiet 

„ Hark Seaworth; a Tale of the Lidiaii Ocean. 

„ Feter the Whaler; ms Eablt Litb and Adtbntusbb 

in thb Anona Bbqions. 
„ Salt Water, or Nbil D'Aboy's Sba Life and Adventobbs. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instinots of Animak. 

,, Anecdotes of the Habits and Listincts of Birds, fieptiles, 
and Fishes. 

„ AdTontores in Australia, or The Wandebings of Captain 

SpENOBB in the BUBfl AND THB WiLDS. 

„ The AMcan Wanderers, or Gablos and Antonio. 

Little May's Friends, or Gountby Pbtb and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whitteh. 

MiUicent and Her Consins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Mndge and Her Chicks : A Story of Childi'en's Home Doings. By 

a Brother and Sister. 
New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelub). 

Nimpo's Troubles. By Olive Thoenk Millbb, Author of ** Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." 

North Pole (The) ; and How Ghablib Wilson Discovebed It. By 
the Author of ^'Reahns of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Boys did there. By 

Mother Gabby. 
Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Gibl. By 

Kathleen Knox. 

Boeamond Fane, or the Pbisonbbs of St. James, By M. and 0. 

Talent in Tatters, or some YicissmTDEs in thb Life of an 
English Boy. By Hofh Wbaythe. 

The Trininphs of Steam, or Stobies fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwbight, and Stephenson. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobibb of thb Sba. By Fbances 
Fbbbling Brodebif. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ Illustrated. 

Among the Znlnt. By Lieut-Col. Dhatsok. Clotb, gilt edg8& 

Attractive PictnTe Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing nnmerooa Ulnstrations by eminent ArtistF. 

Bound in Elegant Paper Boards, Royal 4 to, price 3«. 6dL eatk 
plain; 78. 6(L coloured g 10«. 6d, mounted on cloth andooiaund. 

BexTiei and BloBKims : a Verse Book for Tonng People. By T. 
Wbstwood. 

Bible OlnBtrations, or A Dsbgbiitiok ov Mahksbb ahd Custom 
PBODUAB TO THE East. By the Key. B. H. Dbapkb. RoTised 
by Dr. Errro. 

The Bird and Inseets' Post Oi&ce. By Robebt Bloomfieli>, Anthor 
of "Rural Tales/' &c. Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood 
Engrayings. Crown 4to^ paper boards, with Chromo side, 
(or cloth elegant, Qs.) 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of ibi 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastxmbs of the ESnouebb. 

Fonr Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Stmctore of Planti, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institnte. 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperia] 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle QooDwcr'ft 
Account ov it. By Jeffrets Taylor. Fcap. 8yo. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Intebest descbibed dusdq 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chables Swetb, H.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusebcents fob Winter E vknuwi . 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog,'' etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Infuit Amusements, or How to make a Nubsebt Happt. Witb 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Chfldrea 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Littie Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The AVoNDERFn 
Rocking Hobse. By Mrs. Fbedebick Bbown. With £igh: 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Helen S. Tathul 
Crown 4to., cloth. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stobies in Wobds ov One Stllabll 
Illustrations by Habrison Weir. 4to., gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opeift- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigkas, Charades, Bi- 
buses, Double and Tbiflb Aceostics, Anagbams, LoooGRinfl^ 
Metagbaxs, Vebbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap.8TC. 
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TAr66 Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Snnlbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkeb. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Einostok. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two Tole. 

May also be had in 4 toIs, Is, 6d. each ; and 12 parts, 6<f. and ^d, each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbbbmwood. With lUostrations by Ebnbst Gubiet. Smidl 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 Illustra- 
tions by Habbisom Weib. 

*»* Also, in Two Vols., entitled '* British Animals and Birds," 
« Foreign Animals and Birds." Is. each, plain ; 2^. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nnrse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Our SdldierB, or Anecdotes ov the Gamfaionb and Galla2IT 
Deeds ot the British Armt during the Reign of Her 
Majesty Qttben Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and GALLAira 
Deeds of the British Navt. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Kursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by. eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant, (or coloured Illustrations^ 
prico 6*.) 

May also be had in the following Etyles. One Vol., Cloth, os., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, lOs. 6d. Four Parts, paper covers, 
1^. each, or coloured lUustratioos, 2s. each. 

Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
EoTFT AND Nubia. With Six Engravings by Birkbt Foster. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain^ Super Boyal 16m0, 
cloth elegant^ mih Illustrations by Harrison Weir 

and others, 

iLdTentuu and Experiences of Biddy Dorkiiig and of iiie M 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Amy*8 Wish, and What Game of It By Ifrs. Ttijbk. 

Animala and their Social PoweiB. By Mabt Tubkbb-Ajidbbwbs. 

Oat and Dog, or Mbmoibs of Pcss and the Cajetaijx. 

Orib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Doll and Her Frienda (The), or Memoibs of the Ladt Seraphdii. 
By the Author of ^ Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobdbb to Thutk abodt. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stoet of Rex akd xna FsoanM. Bj 

Mrs. J. Worthikqton Bubs. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wokdbbs. By Kaxhuekh Hhox. 

Fiinny Fables for Little Folhi. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhtmbs with REASOir. By D'Abct W. 
Thompson. lUnstrated by 0. H. Bennett. Imperial IGno. 

Oerty and Hay. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engrayings. 



Ohildren of the Parsonage. 
Ova White Violet. 



The New Baby. 



Snnny Days, or A Honth ii 
the Qbsat Stowb. 



Jack. Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry 'Si^ 
and Rainy Days. 

Lest in the Jnngle; A Tale of the Indian Mumrr. B; 
AUOUSTA Mabkyat. 

Kadelon. By Ebthbb Gabb. 

Eeptnne: or The Autobiogbapht of a "Nvwfookdtjlxd Doe. 
Korris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author, 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Geoffry*s Great Fanlt. 
Seaside Home. 



Snowed Up. 

Stolen Cherries. 

What became of TonuBy, 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — eontintied. 
Odd Stories aboat Anlmali : told in Short and Eaey Words. 

Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days ov Auld Lanc^ Stnb. 
By E. L. F. 

Scripture HistorieB for little Ohildzen. With Sixteen ninstrationB 
by John Gilbert. 

CoBTimm : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Sayioor— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d. each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Secret of Wrexford (The), or Stella DEBMOin>'s Sbgbbt. By 

Esther Oarr. 
Tales from Gatland. Dedicated to the Yonng Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

TaMng Bird (The), or The Litilb Girl who kkew what was 

GOiKa TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Ktrby. 
Ten of Them, or The Children or Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 

Bray. 

'* Those Unlncky Twins ! " By A. Lyster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Headers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 

"Little Tales for Tiny Tots,'' ete. 
Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. 
^FP7> or The Atjtobiooraphy of a Donkey. 
Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Troubles. By Mary Albert. 



Ttvo Shillings and Sixpence, with lUustraiions, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shilhngs. 

Adventores of Ewei, the Chinese Girl. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
DaTenport's (Mrs.) Onr Birthdays, and How to Improve thex. 
„ „ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 

William Allair, or Running away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Illicstrated. 

Among the Znlns : the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut. -Colonel A. W. Drayson, R. A. 

Soy's Own Toy Maker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landslls. 200 
Illustrations. 
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Two SMUings and Sixpence each—contimted. 

The Cruise of Vljta»» aad his Hen ; or, Tales and Adrentnres 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Beli.. With 
Seven Illiistrations by P. Psiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

CMii's Own Toy Xftker (The), ahd Book ot RaaKBAnoir. By E^ 

and A. Lahdkllb. With 200 Illastrations. 

The'GKiests of Flowen : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mebikxbki. 

With Prefatory Letter By Dr. Theodore Kekheb. Cloth, 

small 4to. 
little Ohild's FaUe Book. Arranged Progressiyely in One, Two 

and Three Syllables. 16 Page Dins. {is. 6</. coloured^ giked^.] 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Dlnstrated by Helek Pbcbiz. 

Model Yachts, and Model Yacht Sailing : How to Bciij>, Rig. 
AKD Sail a Self- acting Model Tacht. By Jas. E. Walton, 
V.M. Y.O. Fcap. 4to. , with 68 Woodonts. 

Silly Peter : A jQceeb Stort of a Daft Bot, a PBnrcB, ahs i 
MiLLER*B Dauoster. By W. NORRU. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girla. Bj 
SlDNBT Cox. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth eUgantf fully Illustrated. 

African Pets : or. Chats about our Anhcal Friends in NaziL| 
With a Skbtoh of Kaffir Life. By F. Climton Pabrt. 

Bonchy : or, The Childbbit of Scarsbrook Farx. By Miss £. C. 
Phillips, Author of '< The Orphans," &c. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americana, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a small Boa^ the Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain William A. Andrews, with Intro^ 
dnctioD and Notes by Dr. Macaulat, Editor of the Sotfs Om 
Paper, 

Hilda and her Boll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of *^ Bunchy," &c. 

The Honse on the Bridge, and other Tales^ By G. £L Bowes. 
Author of ** Among the Brigands," d;c. 

Kitty and Bo : or, The Stort of a Vert Little Oirl ahd Bot. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By Df rs. A. A 
Strange Butson. 

Two Bose Trees : The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mi5. 
Minnie Douolas. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Marts 
Pets. By Mart Hooper. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shdllings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy boards. 
Engliah Struwwelpeter (The): or Pbettt Stories and Funnt 

PicrruBBS VOB Little Childben. After the celebrated German 

Work, Dr. Heinbich Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 

Twenty-four pages of IHustrations (or mounted on linen, 5s.) 
Tunny Picture Book (The); or, 25 Funnt Little Lessons. A 

free translation from the German of <* Deb Kleins, A.B.C. 

SOHiiTZ." 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

SpeotropiA, or Sdbfbisino Speotbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
eyerywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Bbown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant^ with Illustrations, or with 
coloured platesj gilt edges, Three Shillings, 
Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons fob Childbbn. 

Good in Everything, or The Eablt Esstgry of Gilbbbt 
Habland. By Mrs. Babwell. 

Little Lessons for Little Leamenf, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwell. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob heb Little Bots and Gibls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 

Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Bots and Gibls. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelaik. 

Tales of School life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Gbet. 

7'wo Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 

Fbanges Poweb Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 

Life, by Fbank Haes. 
Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 

Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 
How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 
Scenes of Animal life and Character, fbom Natubb and 

IbsooLLEOTiON. lu Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
Surprising Adventures of the Qumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 

Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-lhree Coloured Illustrations. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, doih elegant, 

fully lUuetrated^ 

Angelo; or, Tbb Puns Fobxbt in thb Alps. By Gesuudisi 
E. Jewabdet. 5th Thousand. 

Annt Annette's StorieB to Ada. By AinnBTZB A. Saulmas. 

Biave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willdto Hbabsf. Bt 
M.E.B (Mrs. Gslue). Fifth Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenia^wv. Bj 

G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Hmnble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author ei 
" Gerty and May," &c. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wzeck: or, Thb Loss of 

THE ROTAL GeOBGE. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faooot Hool 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Jkaw^- 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Obphan or Alsaob. By MJCB. (Mrs. Gsuiif. 

Live Toys ; ob, Am&ODOTBs of ocb Foub-legcrbd and other Veil 
Bj Emma Dayenpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob my Ltftlb Fbiends. By Enmi 
Mabbyatt. 

fhxee Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gbllib). 



NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM BOOKS AT 1*. Gd. EACH. 

AU Illustrated. Attractively bound in cloth, printed in red and ^• 

Adventures in Fanti-Land. By Mrs. K. Lee, Author of ** Tk 
African Wanderers," &c. 

Always Happy, or. Anecdotes of Felix and ms Sisteb Skbesa. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Ohild's Influence (A), or Kathleen and hbb Gbbat Uivcui. Bj 
Lisa Logkteb. 

Oonstance and Nellie ; or The Lost Will. By Emma Datenfqs: 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates. By Frances Osbobne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathuebh Knox 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Ljfe of Alexander Mensgbi- 
KOFF. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Granny's Wonderful Ohair. By B. F. Bbownb. 

Happy HolidayB : or, Bbothebs and Sibtebs at Home. By Eiou 
Dayenpobt. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each — continued. 

EingBton (W. H. G.) The Heroic Wife; or, Thb Adyxntubes of 
▲ Fahilt on thb Banks ov the Amazon. 

Lucy's Oampaign: a Story of AdTontnre. By Mabt and 
Cathebimb Lbb. 

Hy Grandmother's Budget of Stobibs and Yebses. By Mrs. 
Bbodebip. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, 

Eyery-Bay Things, or UseAjl Enowledgb bbsfbotino thb pbin- 
ciPAL Andcal, Ybobtable, and Minbbal Sobsiangbs in 

COMMON USB. 

little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 
Fancy boards (2<. coloured). 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Einost(^. In Plain Langnago 
and Large Type. Four toIs. 

May also be had in T^o vols., Zs» 6d. each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper covers, price 4dl each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrarings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF BOOKS AT Is. 

All Illustrated, Attractively hound in doth, printed in silver and gold. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Gbandmamma. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. Fourth 
Thousand. 

Children's Picnic (The) : and What Came op it. By E. Mabrtat 

NORRIS. 

Christian Elliott: or, Mbs. Danteb's Fbize. By L. N. Comtn. 
Fourth Thousand. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thet webe Gubbd. By M. 
and E. Ktrby. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and hbb Stobibs about them. By C. E. 

BOWEN. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. :Mabbyat Nobbis. 

HoUday Tales. By Flobengb Wilfobd. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stobibs of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwabds. 

Jnlia Maitland, or, Pbidb goes befobb a Fall. Bt M. & E. Kibbt. 

Paul Howard's CaptiTity, and Wht Hb Eboapbd. By E. 
Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Wxveked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot and his Companion. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. Fifth Thousand. 
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^^^^^^■^—^ ■ ■ ■ - ~" — III. ■ ■- -■ ■- ^ ■ 

THE FAVOURITB LIBRAET. 

New Editions of the Yolumes in this Series are being issued, and 
other Volumes by Popular Anthers will be added. 

Cloth elegant, with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eikdale Herd B07. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Hn. Leic«ster*8 SchooL Bt Ohablbs and Mabt Lamb. 
8. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mbs. Tbhoceb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddart. 

7. Kever Wrong ; or, the Toimg Bispntant ; & It was only in Jvl 

8. The Life and Ferambnlations of a Mouse. 

9. The Son of a Genius. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Baughter of a Genius. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or, The Crusaders. Bt Mrs. Hoflanb. 

18. Bight and Wrong. Bt the Author of <<Alwats Happt." 

14. Himry's Holiday. Bt Jefferts Tatlor. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Gnildren. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper boards. 

Pragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper boards. 

The Kursery Companion. Paper boards. 

JTiese Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one hdac 
complete in itself^ and bound in an attractive paper cover, in boardi 
(jcdso with coloured Illustrations, 2s.), or in Two Vols., cloth, 3s., or 
coloured Jllustratiom, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the "Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in doth, price 6s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOs. 6d. 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. &d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Gowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. 6cL coloured. 
Baisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is, plain ; Is, 6d. coloured. 

Dame Fartlett's Farm. An Aooouirr of the Riches bhb OBiAmD 
BT Industrt, &o. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Names, and their Tiulchisqb. A Gift Book far 
Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In Eng^, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

Goody Two Shoes : or The Histokt of. Littlb Mabqebt Mean- 
well IN Rhtmb. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Hbnbt Bubbill. New and 
eheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Is, Qd.) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woeftd Ending of Preeocions Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on oloth, untearable, 25.) 

Johnny Miller ; on Tkuth and Pebsbyesangb. By Felix Weiss. 

Kine lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by 0. H. Bennett. 24 Ooloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Pbagtical Pbinoiples of Plain and Pebfect Pbo- 
NUNCiATiON. Coloured Ulustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictnres. A Notbl Pastimb bt which Ghildbbn can 
oonstbuot and beoonstbuot pictubbs fob themselves. Four 
Series in Fancy Goltured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Seriet.-^\iremle Party— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— Bixda* Fio-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— B\md Man's Buff— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday— Gynmasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwabds. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 

Rhymes and PictnreB about Bbbad, Tea, Suoab, Cotton, Goals, 
AND Gk>LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is. plain ; 28. 6(/. coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dL plains 1^* ooloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Ohildren. By the Author of ''Mamma's Bible^Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat. Coloured niuBtrations, sewed. 

Yoang Vocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mra. Mounsbt 
Babtholombw. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each, 

1. OOGK Robin. | 3. Damb Tbot and Hbb Cat. 

2. Coitbtship ov Jbnnt Wbbn. I 4. Housb that Jack Built 

5. Puss IN Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each, Plain ; Ofie Shilling, coloured, 

ILLUSnUTBD Br HABBUON WBIB A9D iOWH OILBE3KI. 



1. BritL<th Animali. 

2. BritUh Aninudi. 
8. Britiah Biida. 

4. Poraifii Animalii 
ft. Poreifn Animalt. 



Ist Series. 
2nd Scries. 

lAt Series. 
22id Series. 



6. Poreicn Birds. 

7. The rftrm sad its Scenes. 



8. The divertiaf Sstory 

OUpin. 

9. Hw Paaoeok's 

fly's Bfttt. 

10. Histsvy ef Joscpli. 

11. Historr ef Moses. 
11. Life of on ~ 



«f Joka 



His Vsae 



How I beosme a Oovemess. 3rd £dit. 

8s. cloth ; 28. 6d. gilt edges. 
My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



13. Mimols* of Ghxiat. 

Fnce U., sewed. 

By the same Author. 



Ths Ghmteftil Bpsnow : aTmeStorj. 

Pifth Edition. Price 6d. 
the Advsatnxes of a 

Price 8d. 



Xhi Htt» tbst Pound his Way 



Price 6d. 



WORKS FOB DISTRIBUTION. 



A Woman's Beeret ; or, How to uakk 
HombHappt. Thirty-thirdThou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d. 

By the same Author, uniform in size 
and price. 

Woman's Work; or, How she cam 
Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Aooidents; or. The 
Mothee's Assistakt im Cases 
OF BuEKS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, nrnst 

lustzating the Erila of the tauj 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

VosBcry Week; or, Hakkah Baexs'i 
FiBST Place. FiftiL Thousand. 



The Gtsok and ttie Doetor; or, Ctaxs 

BSCIPES AMD USBFUL BsUIBDIIf- 

Selected from the first three bedo. 

Price 2tf. 
Home Bifhralties. A Few Words <a 

the Servant Question. 4dL 
Family Praven for Cottage 

IMce2a. 



Price 9tL each, elegantly bound m Paper Boards, with Covert 

in Chromolithograph^. 

THE TINY NATUBAL HISTOBY SEBIES. 

or STOBY BOOKS ABOUT ANIHAIiS FOB LITTLE BEASVBSy 

ALL PBOFUBBLT ZLLUEniUXED BT THB BHKT ASTIBTB. 

Especially adapted for Sunday School Prises and Bewards. In one mqf or 

another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals or incnlcate the 

desirableness of treating them with kindness. 

little Velli^s Bird Cage. By Mrs. 

B. Lee, Author of **The African 

Wanderers," ftc. 
ThaTinyMenaferie. By Mrs. B. Lee, 

Author of "The African Wan- 
derers/* &c. 
Xhi Bog Postman. By the Author of 

" Odd Stories." 
The Misohievons Monkey. By the 

Author of "Odd Stories." 
Lily's Letters from the Pacm. By 

Maet Hoopee, Author of " Ways 

and Tricks of Animals." 
Our Dog Prin. By Mabt Hooper, 

Author of "Ways and Tricks of 

Animals." 



Little MiBddiirs Msoageria. By Xza 

B. Lee, Author of " The Africss 

Wanderers." &c. 
IMieaome Bruk ssid hia "VwmmmA^ 

By the Author of "Txvttie's 

Story Book." 
Wise Birds and Clever Doga. By the 

Author of "Tuppy," •*Tiny 

Stories," kc 
Artful Pussy. By the Author of "Odi 

Stories,' ftc. 
The Pet Pony. By the Author of 

•• Trottic's Story Book." 
Bow Wow Bobby. By the Author of 

" Tuppy," " Odd Stories," &c 



The above 12 vols, in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price Os. 
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/w 12 Parts, cloth limp, fancy binding , ivith Chromo on side, 
Pnce 6d, each, or paper covers, 4id. each. 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Fully illustrated. 

NM. — Each Tak is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Killer of Eillteook: a Bu&al 

Talb. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailob, ik a 

Mkrchaxthan. 
8« Hiohael Hale and hia Family in 
Oanada« 

4. John Armatrongi the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budg^, the Australian 

Shkpherd. ' 

6. life TTndergTOimd; or Dick, the 

COLUERY BOT. 



7* Life on the Coast; or the Little 
Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in 

London. 

9. Eu^ Days on Board a Kan-of- 

war. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale op 

Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Srumyside Farm. 
18. Holmwood; or, the New Zea- 



land Sbitler. 
iV.B. — 'May also he had tn4 vols. Is, 6<f. each^ and 2 vols, 3«. 6dl each, 

OUE BOY'S LITTLE LIBEAEY. 

PIOTUBES AND BEADING FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards, with 

attractive Covers in Chromolithography, price 4c?. each ; or in cloth 

extra, price 6d each. The 12 vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 

^s. and 6s, Every page is Illustrated, 

They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Bewards. 



1. Papa's Pretty Giffc Book. 

2. Mamma's Pretty Gift Book. 
8. Neddy's Picture Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Gift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 



7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. My little Boi^s Story Book. 

10. What Santa Glaus gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 
18. Little Boy Blue's Picture Book. 



OUE GIEL'S LITTLE LIBEAEY. 

PIGTUBES AND BEADING FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards, with 
attractive Covers in Chromolithography, price Aid. each; or in cloth 
extra, price 6d each. The 12 vols, in Box with Fancy Lid, price 

As. and 6s, Every page is Illustrated. 

They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Bewajrds. 



1. Nellie's Picture Stories. 

2. Btorios and Pictures for Little 

Troublesome. 
8 Little Trotabouts Piotare Bterlee. 
4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 
6. Btoories for Little Curly Looks. 
6. Bright Pictures for Bogniah Eyes. 



7. Daisy's Piotmre Allmm. 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee 
Girls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own. Story Book. 
18. Pretty Pef s Gift Book. 
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^hncaiiaml M0rfe8,-HisTOBT. 

SPECIAL SUBJECT READING BOOKS. 

HI8T0BT AS A CLASS SUBJECT. 

Messrs. Gsittith avd Fakbav have the pleasure to annoonoe that fbet 
are issuii-g a New Series of HISTORY BjSADEBS especially ad^ited 
to the requirements of the Bducation DeMrtment as expressed is iit 
Circular to her Mi^esty's Inspectors, No. 187. Th^ are written hj k 
author well known in connection with many popular series of School Boob, 
and Teachers may place the utmost oonfidenoe in their suitability to tk 
purpose.' 

Hif tory Beader. Part I. British History from B.a 55 to ajd. lO^v 
with Description of Manners and Customs, Biographies an: 
Pictures of Former States of Life as contrasted with the Presem 
Arranged in Forty Sections, each contaising sufficient maxae 
for a reading lesson of due length. For Standard n. in & 
mentary Schools, and Juniors in Public and Private SchocL>. 
Uniform with Mr. Blakiston'b "Glimpses of the 6Iob«.~ 
Cloth, price 1*. 

Britaimia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Antfaon 
that refer to this Island, with Yocabuluy and Notes. Bj 
T. S. Catzbr. Dlustrated with a Map and 29 WoodentB. 
Crown 8yo. Price Ss. 6d, 

True Stories from Andent History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlenugne. 
12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Bfrs. Trinuner's Concise History of England, reyised and bron^^ 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milneb. With Portiaita 
of the Sovereigns, os. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty : the History of Skigland in Verse, from th* 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Yiotoria ; with a snmnun 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. cloth. 



GEOGEAPHY. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

J. B. BLAXISTON'S eEOeSAPHICAI SEADIN& BOOM 

In order to satisfy the requirements of the Education Department as tc 
the amount of matter and the topics rMuired in books us^ for teachinc 
Geography next year, supplementary Chapters are now ready, adaptiv 
''Ghmpses of the Globe" for the use of Standsrd II., and ** Glimpses a' 
England " for that of Standard III. 

The Enlarged Editions will meet the wants of Schools to he inspected h 
October. 1881, and will be very shortly followed by "Glimpses of tfa; 
British Empire/' for the use of the Upper Standards. 

The first two Books cover the whole of the knowledge reauired to secui* 
a Class Grant for Geography in Standards II. and Ilf , and each one con^ 
tains materials for Eighty Lessons, or a School-year's work in Beading. 
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. GEOGRAPHY— con/i/iM€rf. 

Olimpiee of the Globe. A First Geographical Reading Book. By 
J. R. Blakiston, M. a., Author of *< The Teacher," &c. Cloth, Is. 

OllmpMB of England. A Geographical Reading Book. By J. R. 
Blakiston, M.A., Author of " The Teacher, &c Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth 1«. Shortly. 

OlimpBOB of the British Empire. By the same Author. A First 
Geographical Reading Book for the Upper Standards ; will be 
issued in time for Schools teaching Geography as a Glass Subject 
in the School-year ending dOth September, 1881. 

And will be followed in due course by — 
OlimpsoB of the Old World (Europe, Africa, and Western Asia). 
By the same Author. akd 

OlimpBee of the New World (Eastern Asia and the Americas]. By 
the same Author. For the Second and Third Tears' Reading 
Lessons. 
The division of matter has been carefully considered and approved 

All five books will be modelled so as to meet the requirements of 

the Education Department. 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instmotion of Yonng Ghildrea. 
Price 1«. 6d. ; mounted on roUers^ Ss. 6d, 

Oanltier'B Familiar Geography. With a oonoise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
prinoipal Geographical Terms. 16mo, 3^. cloth. 

Butler's Oatline Maps, and Key, or Gboosafhkul asd Bioosa- 
PHIGAL EzEBdSss; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Revised, is, 

6BAMMAB, &c. 

A Oompendioiu Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book ov thb 
English Languaob, for the use of Schools and Oandidates for 
the Army and Oiyil Service Examinations. By J. G. (jOLQU- 
HOTJN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8to. Cloth, 2s.' 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a ^ries of short and simple Rules, with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan« 
guage adapted to the comprehension of yery Young Students^ 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Darnell, G. Introdnetion to English Grammar. Price Sd. 
Being the first 82 pages of <* Grammar made InteUigible." 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price Is. cloth. 

LoToehilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 9(f. cloth. 



80 EDITOATIONAL WORKS ' 

QBAMMAB— continued. • 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints ok thb Citbbent Ihpbofbeiis 
OT ExPBSSsiON nr WBrrnro and Speakino. By Pisv 
GwTNNE. 16th Thousand. 6d. sewed; or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

HuTy Hawldns'i H'^oo^^* showing how he learned to acpinfe 
his h'b* Eighth Thousand. Sewed, price QcL 

Prince of Wales'e Primer (Tbe> With 340 lUnstratiaBs bj 
J. GmnsBX. Price 6<1 

Bamell, G. Short and Oertaln Xoad to Beading. Being a Series 
Easy Lessons in which the Alphabet is so divided as to eoftl^ 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before helm 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6dl ; or in Four parts» fsps 
covers, It^ each. 

Slieet Lessons. Bemg Extracts from the above, printed in Terr 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets^ 6dL ; or, 
neatly mounted on boards, 3a. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, O. Arithmetio made Intelligible to Childien. Bong 
a Series of Gbaduaixt Adyancino Exercises, intended to 
employ the Reason rather than the Memory of the PnpO; irift 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Lang^nage adapted 
to the comprehension of very yoong Students. Cloth, Is. 6(2. 

*^* This work may be had in Three parts — ^Part I., prioe Si. 
Part n., price 9dl Part IIL, price ed A KEY to Parts H 
and m., price U. (Part I. does not require a Key.^ 

Cayaer, T. 8. One Thousand Arithmetical Teets, or The 
Examineb's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel ar^aIlg^ 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also soiled 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Fixampla 
and Models of Work. Price Is, 6d. 

Key witSi Solatioiis of all the Examples in the One TfaonssBd 
Azithmetical Tests. 4«. 6d. doth. (The Answers only. Is. U 

One Thoflsand Algebzaleal Tests; on the same plan. 8to^ pda 
28. 6d, cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. Gd cloth. 

Theory and ftaetioe of the Xetrio System of Weii^ili sad 
Measaies. By Prof. Lbons Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Sewed, Is. 

EoMntials of Qeomsbey^ Plane and Solid (The), as taught in Qm- 
many and France. By J. R. Mobell. Numerous Diagn]Bi> 
28. doth. 

Artizsan Cookery and Hiow to Teach it By a Pupil of tbs 
National Training School for Cookery, South l^nsingtoB. 
Sewed, priee 6d. 



VlEB&lBBlia BIS eaaaFFITH ASO FAJOBiiUi. 
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KEEIKiEVOBEL. 

By the Examiner of Keedlbwork to 1^ School Board for London. 

Flaia Hinto for those who Ba^^ tm Examine ll«ecllew«rk, whether 
for Qovemment Grants, Prize AHOciations, or Local Managers, 
to which is added Skeleton Demonstration Lessons to be used 
with the Demonstration Frames, and a g^ssary of terms naad 
in the Needlework required from tiie scholars in pnblic ele- 
mentary Bchoolf . Price 2«. 



HEEDLEWOBE BEKOn 



SHEETS 



Exhibit^ by Diagrams and Descriptions, the formation of Stitches in 

Elementary Ne^ework. The size of the Sheets is 80 x 22 inches. 

Price 9d, each; or, mounted on rollers and yamished, 2& 6d 



Whip Btitoh Ibr THUs, and 

7erB or Oenl Btitoh ... 1 
Hemming, Baamiag, and 

Stitehmr •.. — ... 1 
Button Hole ... ••• ... X 
Usherman's Btitoh for Braid> 
in^Nets m. ... ••• 1 

HemngBottO 1 

Grafting Btooidag Xatvial... 1 



•» 
»i 

II 
II 
It 



BtodUngWob Btitoh... 

Twio¥arMin> Btitoh... 

JOphabitaliirawUiig 

8e ttiit g"in ChiBioao or " 
iag^ Slotting or flooding 
GHngliah Kottwi) ^ ..I 

Knots, Bhortening Knoft, 
Slip Knots & Joining Knots 1 

BtoeUog Sheet „. ... 1 



1 Sheet 

1 

6 



II 
II 



It 

It 

II 



The Banomrtrfttioii Frame for Glass Teaching, with Special Needle 
and Cord. Price complete, 7& 6e/. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneoos 
Teaching. Twentieth Thousand. Price 6dl 

Plain Knitting and Mending anmnged is fliz 8(andaida» iMk 
20 Diagrams. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 6^ 



Plain Onttlng Oat far Standards IT., V., and VI., as now requii«d 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to th^ 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Sixth Thousand. Price 1«. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price !«. 



♦ ♦ 

« 



These works are recommended in thepMisKed Code of the 
Educational Ikpartment, 



Keedlework, Sehednla SL Simplified and Illnstrated. 

Intended for the use of Toung Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in. Elementary^ Schools. By Mrs. B. A. Cubits. 
Cloth limp, with 80 Dlustrations, 6th Thousand, price Is. 
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~ DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. . 

Adapted to the Grades of the New Educational Code. 

DASNELL'S LASGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 

10 Moi., 6d. eacli. 

The lint ten of which hare, on ererv alternate line, appropriate and carefiBllT- f 
written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written oyer and then imitatfrf , 
the lemainmg nnmbers having Bla6k Head-lines for imitation onlv, thx whou 

oaADUALLT AOTAMCIKO mOX A 8IMPLB tTROKr TO A SUPBRlOa SMALL BAars. 

DABinBLL'S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS, 

24 Moi., Oblong, 3d. eacli, on tlie same plan; ^ 

or, Buportor Paper, Blarble Ooven, 4d. eac^li. 

DASNELL'S UNIVEBSAL COPY-BOOKS, 

10 Moi., 2d. eacli, on tbe same plan. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH Aim GERMAN WORKS. 1 

I/Ab6o6daiie of Trench PBtmnnciatloii: A MannAl for Teaefaen 
and Students. By G. LEPRfivosT, of Paris, Professor oi 
Languages. Crown 8vo., cloth, 28. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French LaagugflL | 
By a Fbenqh Ladt. Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. clotii. 

IiM Jeimes Kanateiun, ^ Pbtits Cohtbs Moraux. With a Kef 

to the difficult Words and Phrases, drd Edition. 2«. cloth. 

Ffotona] Frenoh Gnmmar (The). For the nse of Children. Bf 
Mabim ds la Yon With 80 Illus. Royal 16mo, Is. 6dL dotL 

Bowbotham'M New and Easy Method of Tiflarnlng the ¥naA 
Genders. New Edition. 6d. 

BeUenger's Fxenoh Word and Fhraae Book; containing a selsei 
Yocabnlary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price 1«. 

Der SchwatEer, or Thb Pkattleb. An Amusing Xntrodiictioiiti 
the German Lang^uage. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2«. dotiL 



GRIFFITH ^ FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF St. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LOND0!> 

S. p. DUnON AMD 00., ITBW TOBK. 
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